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Utah Centennial 


THE YEAR 1947 marks the end of a century of settlement 
in the territory which is today the state of Utah. The long 
journey of the Mormons from Nauvoo, Illinois to the Salt 
Lake Basin is one of the epic pilgrimages of American his 
tory and it is being commemorated this year. Under the 
general direction of the Utah Centennial Commission a 
“Centennial Exposition” and a variety of special events 
have been planned to recall Utah’s pioneer past and to 
project the promise of its future. 


Governors’ Conference 


Meetinc in Salt Lake City July 
Conference held its thirty-ninth session as guests of Gov 
Mrs. Herbert B. Maw and the Utah 
Among the features of the meeting were round-table dis 


13-16, the Governors’ 


ernor and state of 


cussions on tax and fiscal policy, education, and the ot 
ganization and administration of state governments. Most 
of the formal addresses at the Conference were by Gover 
who 
spoke before the Conference were Thomas J. Herbert of 
Ohio, Beauford H. fester of Ernest W. Gibson ol 
Vermont, James H. Duff of Pennsylvania, William Lee 
Knous of Colorado, Luther W. Youngdahl of Minnesota, 
J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina, Roy J. Turner of 
Oklahoma, and George T. Mickelson of South Dakota. 

Thirty 


(page 2238); 


nors newly elected last vear. The new Governors 


lexas 


This issue contains a general account of the 
ninth Meeting of the Governors’ Conference 
the Resolutions adopted (page 225) ; and photographs of 
Governor Caldwell, and the 
Committee of the Conference for the coming yea! 


Maw, Governor Executive 
(pages 
223 and 224). 

Based upon addresses prepared for the Governors’ Con 
ference, STATE GOVERNMENT Carries articles in this issue by 
Governor Caldwell the States 


Governor Knous (The Use of Public 


(Progress of page 207) 


\ National 
Problem, page 209); Governor Youngdahl (The Human 


Lands 
Element in Adjusting Labor Disputes, page 212); Gover 
nor Herbert (Can the States Do the Job? page 215); Gov 
Duff (The Effective Use of Our Water 
page 219); and Governor Jester (Safety and the States’ Re 


ernor Resources, 


sponsibility, page 221). The complete Proceedings of the 
Thirty-ninth meeting of the Governors’ Conference will 
be published within the year. 

Governor Caldwell’s opening address (page 207) com 
mended the states on having made considerable progress 
in many lines in the past twelve months: law-making ma 
chinery has been strengthened, notable progress has been 
made in many fields of public welfare, and the return of 
employment offices to the states has resulted in increased 
efhiciency. “The Governors’ Conference is playing an im 
portant role in the developme nt of policies touching fed- 
Stat 
ments is becoming an increasingly effective agency of state 


eral-state relations” and the Council of Govern 


legislators and administrators. Governor Caldwell warned, 


however, that there was need for even greater effort. 


Governor Knous (page 209) is of the opinion that the 
public domain of the United States confers great benefit 
on the entire nation and that the responsibility for its ad- 
ministration should be shared. It is at present a financial 
burden on the states where it is located. These states 
should receive a greater percentage of the cash receipts 
from the domain or payments equal to state and local 
taxes in lieu thereof. ‘The present dispute over the sale of 
grazing lands in the public domain has emphasized the 
need tor a clearly defined land policy that will protect 
both public and private interests. This policy should be 
developed through a joint conference of federal and state 
othcials. 

Governor Youngdahl labor- 


212) 


(page feels that 
management problems can be solved only by considering 


their human relations aspect. The Minnesota law (1939) 
puts emphasis on methods of conciliation and peaceful 
adjustment of differences. Under this law strike losses 
have been reduced in Minnesota about 70 per cent. The 
public welfare is a matter of first importance in any in- 
dustrial dispute. 

Can the states maintain the liberties of the people and 
at the same time provide necessary public services? Gov- 
ernor Herbert (page 215) acknowledges that recent trends 
have been in the direction of centralized federal govern- 
ment. One of the devices by which responsibility has been 
transferred is the system of grants-in-aid, which carried 
with them federal supervision and control. Let us have 
federal grants-in-aid where necessary, but the states can do 
a better job if they will. Governor Herbert proposes a 
six-point program intended to revise and modernize fed- 
eral-state relations. 

Our increasing concern tor public health has focussed 
attention on the disastrous pollution of our water re 
They 
for industrial and organic wastes 
of the United States Public 


12,000,000 Americans 


sources. have become a national dumping ground 
According to the report 
Health 


reasonably 


Service only about 
water.” 


Numerous diseases are traceable to impure drinking water 


“have good 
lakes and streams are 
thinks that the fed- 
eral government should join with the states in charting a 


and the recreational values of out 
destroyed. Governor Duff (page 219) 
course to remedy this evil, for it is frequently an interstate 
matter. 

Prafhic safety is an important and growing problem. 
Governor Jester (page 221) thinks that the states must 
improve their present ways of coping with traffic dangers 
or the federal government will intervene. The traffic con- 
trol program has reduced accidents in Texas (1938-46) 
and Governor Jester gives much of the credit for this re- 
duction to the State Safety 
highways with controlled exits and entrances, and elimt- 


(Association. We need modern 


nation of grade crossings and dangerous road _ intersec- 
tions. Many problems which go beyond the boundaries of 


a state can be solved by interstate cooperation, 
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Utah Centennial 


His year the people of Utah commemorate the founding of the first settlements in the Salt 
Lake Basin—the beginning of an intermountain commonwealth which in 1897 entered the 
Union as the forty-fifth state. 

On July 24, 1847 a small group of Mormons, seeking freedom from religious persecution and 
for an opportunity to build a new community in the unsettled West, entered Emigration Canyon 
on the edge of the Great Salt Lake Basin. ““This is the place,”’ declared Brigham Young, their leader, 
and there they formed the provisional state of Deseret. 

The symbol of Deseret was the honey bee—representing industry and thrift. The beehive is ap- 
propriately inscribed upon the seal of Utah—for the energy and application of its people have in 
a single century transformed an arid desert land into one of the nation’s centers of productivity 
and culture. Favored by location and climate (except for insufficient rainfall), Utah possesses not 
only great wealth in material resources, but also contains within its borders some of the most spec- 
tacular scenery in the west: Bryce Canyon, Zion National Park, the Wasatch Range, Monument 
Valley and the Great Salt Lake. Utah is rich in minerals, producing substantial quantities of the 
nation’s gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc. Magnesium, phosphate, potash, and alunite are avail- 
able for increasing future industrial and agricultural development. Utah is a substantial coal pro- 
ducer and in the Geneva Steel Company has the largest and most modern steel producing plant in 
the west. 

Agriculture in Utah is particularly concerned with the quantity and distribution of water. The 
water supply affects all phases of Utah’s development but directly controls its agricultural pattern. 
The Mormon pioneers began the irrigation of the fertile Utah valleys and today there are more than 
320,000 acres of irrigated cropland in Utah. The importance of water in the Utah economy accen- 
tuates the interest of the state in cooperative action to allocate the water resources of the Great 
Basin area. 

‘Lo mark the anniversary of the Mormon settlement the Utah Centennial Commission has ar- 
ranged a program of events which is bringing the centennial celebration to every community in the 
state. The State Symphony Orchestra has been touring Utah, and special musical and theatrical 
entertainment is being sponsored in the larger centers of the state. 

This year the 39th meeting of the Governors’ Conference was held in Salt Lake City, and in his 
address of welcome Governor Herbert B. Maw described the spirit of the people of Utah when he 
said, ‘“Those who came here a century ago were not inspired by the vegetation and beauty which 
now abounds. This was a desert country. Sagebrush and salt grass were the main products of the 
soil. The earth was baked and hard and uninviting. In fact, we are told that there was in the area 
now occupied by this great city but one tree—a small cedar—that stood alone in the wilderness. 

“Within a few weeks after the first company arrived, others followed. Year after year tens of 
thousands came here to make their home, some by ox teams, others pushing hand carts over the 
countless miles that must be traveled to get here. Salt Lake City was the gathering place for those 
pilgrims of the west. While here they were organized into smaller groups and called by their leaders 
to go into distant places to colonize other valleys. Into what is now California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado as well as Utah, they went forth establishing homes and building 
communities. Most of the cities and towns in this state and many in surrounding states were estab- 
lished by those early pioneers who came west to find a place where they could worship their God 
without fear or molestation . . 

“They believed that every person should work for what he received. Because every one did work, 
a desert was made to blossom as a rose. The value of work by all who shall enjoy the fruits of pros- 
perity is as important today as it was one hundred years ago. The pioneers of the west did not 
expect something for nothing from any source. 

**To them government was every person’s business, and the conduct of government everyone's 
concern. The county seat was the place where decisions were made. The dignity of local rule was 
emphasized. As we today adjust our economy from one of war to one of peace, let us remember 
that this nation was made strong not because of a few leaders, but because of the willingness of every 


man and woman to do his part in the democratic system of government set up by the Constitution. 
Let Congress have confidence in the states, and the states have confidence in local units so that 
what is done might be tempered by the public will, and we need have little fear for the future of 
our country.” 
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Progress of the States 
1946-47 


Opening Statement of MILLARD F. CALDWELL 


Governor of Florida, Chairman of the Governors’ Conference, 
at the 39th Annual Conference, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Monday Morning, July 14, 1947 


r 1s fitting, before we undertake the work of this 
Conference, that we appraise the progress of the 
year just past and consider the course ahead. 

Ihe uncertainty incident the international 
situation and the shifting economic policy of the 
nations make it difficult to blueprint policies. The 
whimsicalities of the American people make it 
impossible even to guess where we are going on 
housing, 


to 


foreign affairs, national defense, industry, 
taxes. 
The fact that the trained and 
stantial people too often ignore civic responsibilities 
and leave interests 
the privilege of voting and deciding vital questions 
touching the public welfare is a major handicap in 
the business of statecraft. But, notwithstanding the 
obstacles, the states of the Union have made sub- 
stantial progress in the management of their affairs 
during the months since we met in Oklahoma City. 
Positive steps have been taken in most of the states 
to strengthen law-making machinery. Much good 
use has been made of the Report of the Committee 
on Legislative Processes and Procedures and similar 
reports by legislative councils and committees. Four 
states created such councils and research committees 
and several other states strengthened their existing 
agencies. A number of states increased the compen- 
sation of members of the legislature. Several state 
legislatures overhauled their rules of procedure and 
plans of organization. Steps were taken in many 
states to revise constitutional provisions and a con- 
stitutional convention is underway in New Jersey. 


oO! 
otherwise sub- 


local minorities and adroit 


Average Citizen Should Participate in Government 

Unfortunately, as we all know, a critical analysis 
of legislative trends indicates to the observer a need 
for even greater effort. The small voice in the proc- 
esses of lawmaking is that of the average citizen. 
Special groups and interests still too largely control 
the destinies of the And whether 
fluences stem religion, 
bling, labor, agriculture is not 
they usually inconsistent 
with the welfare of the unorganized citizenry. 

But what I have said is not to be taken to mean 


states. those in- 


from racism, 
industry, 


too important since 


liquor, gam- 


power, ol 


are 
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that the average citizen is entitled to deep sympathy. 
On the contrary, he outnumbers all the self-serving 
blocs, and if he would bestir himself, could be the 
rider and not the ridden. 


Administrative Policies Improved 

The states generally have moved to put their 
“administrative households” in better order. Budget 
machinery has been strengthened with the helpful 
encouragement of the recently organized National 
Association of Budget Officers. 

Budgeting authority, without the power to re- 
organize and consolidate functions, is relatively in- 
effective. The legislatures have not been successful 
in their efforts to accomplish those reforms and, his- 
torically, they have been reluctant to confer the 
necessary authority upon the executives. The out- 
look is not too bright, but the end justifies unceasing 
effort. 

The trend toward centralized purchasing has con- 
tinued and will be encouraged by the National As- 
sociation of State Purchasing Officers, organized in 
January of this year. Here, of course, the personal 
element is the key to success or failure. It is not easy, 
considering state salaries and uncertain tenure, to 
find purchasing personnel with the training ability, 
and integrity essential to the wise expenditure of 
public funds. 

The states are improving their personnel systems, 
adjusting pay scales, establishing or expanding re- 
tirement plans, and working with colleges and uni- 
versities in training programs for state employees. 

Too often the so-called merit systems ignore merit 
and become the haven of mediocrity. Premium is 
placed upon longevity. This field needs further 
study. A word of caution on retirement systems is 
timely. There is a tendency to overlook actuarial 
soundness in the creation of retirement rights. Some 
of our states are likely to be confronted in the years 
to come with almost impossible obligations. 

The states are continuing to maintain the fiscal 
policies developed in the early forties for the post- 
war period. Tax rates are being maintained or in- 
creased to meet the demands of expanded services 
and higher costs. Fiscal machinery is being generally 
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reorganized and strengthened and several states have 
established centralized departments of revenue. State 
tax study committees and commissions issued several 
significant reports and the Tax Committee of the 
Council of State Governments made a series of help- 
ful suggestions during the year touching long-range 
policy. 


Social Legislation Enacted 

Forward steps have been taken by the states in the 
fields of insurance, social security, public health, 
water resources, labor relations, and veterans’ affairs. 
The American system of federal, state, and local 
government has been strengthened and improved 
but much remains to be done. Nearly all state legis- 
latures and the Committee of the Council of State 
Governments have given close and earnest consid- 
eration to the question of state-local relations. The 
report of the Committee, issued early this year, will 
be of continuing significance in the years to come. 

Two years ago at Mackinac Island, the Governors’ 
Conference asserted that federal programs affecting 
states and local governmental units should be de- 
veloped cooperatively; that rights and responsibili- 
ties in respect to such programs should be clearly 
defined; that immediate supervision should be in 
the hands of the states; that actual operation should 
be left to local governments in most instances and 
as far as is practicable; that administrative authority 
should be commensurate with responsibility and 
that lines of direction should be followed scrupu- 
lously. We have adhered to that statement of prin- 
ciples affecting federal-state relationships. 

In conformity with the established policy, the 
states opposed those terms of airport legislation 
which violated these principles. We should continue 
to oppose every move calculated to weaken our 
government structure or sacrifice sound fiscal and 
managerial practice for the advantage of temporary 
expediency. 


Return of Employment Services 
Increased Efficiency 

When reluctance developed in Washington to 
return of the employment service to the states, in 
accordance with previous agreement, the Governors’ 
Conference and the Council of State Governments 
brought the position of the states forcefully to the 
attention of the President and the Congress. The 
employment offices were handed back to us Novem- 
ber 16th of last year, and generally, are functioning 
with greatly increased efficiency. Under the head of 
unfinished business are the propositions that all 
employment security functions be consolidated un- 
der one federal agency and that the payroll tax 
offset be increased to 100 per cent in order that the 
states may collect and administer the funds for 
costs of operation. 


Issue of Tidewater Lands Unsettled 

The issue of state title to tidewater lands is not 
yet settled. In view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, it seems reasonable to expect the 
Congress to enact legislation clarifying and con- 
firming the title of the states to these lands. 

Pursuant to your instructions given at Oklahoma 
City, your Executive Committee actively concerned 
itself with the problem and went to some length to 
acquaint the Congress with the facts. The federal 
position and the recent decisions are milestones in 
the history of federal-state relationship. I recom- 
mend a renewed interest on the part of the Confer- 
ence. 

There is a wide-spread conviction on the part of 
both federal and state officials that relations be- 
tween the national and the state governments stand 
in need of thorough-going redefinition. There is 
general agreement on the principles which should 
govern but not as to the manner in which they may 
be applied in practice. 


Grants-In-Aid 


Sore spots usually develop in connection with 
federal-state grants-in-aid. The airport development 
program, the Federal Hospital-Aid program and the 
perennial question of federal assistance to public 
schools are representative of the difficult problems 
which must be faced in the coming months and 
vears. The Council of State Governments has been 
directed to undertake a broad investigation of 
grants-in-aid to the states and to assist the states to 
recommend improvements in the system. The states 
are better prepared than ever before to carry out 
effective programs and to shape the development of 
the American system of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. 

The Governors’ Conference, with nearly forty 
vears of experience in providing leadership through 
the cooperative action of the chief executives of 
the states, is playing an increasingly important role 
in the development of policies touching feceral- 
state relations. 

The Council of State Governments has “come of 
age,’ not only in that it has twenty-one years of 
successful operation to its credit, but, also, and 
more significantly, in that it has become the coor- 
dinating and service agency of all associations of 
state legislators and state administrative officials. 

The states, acting in concert through these and 
other organizations, have a power and an influence 
which has long been recognized as a constructive 
force in American government. It is the responsi- 
bility of the states and of the members of these 
organizations to use this influence wisely and in the 
interest of the general well-being of the American 
people. 
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The Use of Public Lands—A National 
Problem 


By WILLIAM LEE KNous 


Governor of Colorado 


HE PUBLIC domain of the United States is 

principally in thirteen Western states, but 

the land and the resources it contains and 
vrows are resources of the nation. The lands of the 
West are as much a national heritage as are the 
great ports of New York and San Francisco and 
Houston and the inland waterways of the Great 
Lakes and the Mississippi River. Beef, mutton, 
leather, wool, timber, oil and gas, minerals of every 
kind—all these and more are found in the public 
lands of the federal Atomic bomb, 
rocket, and chemical warfare experimentation by 
both the Army and Navy have been done on the 
public lands of the West. Final maneuvers prior to 
combat, both land and air, were conducted on what 
at one time during the war totaled over 13,000,000 


government. 


acres—an area equal to the states of New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland. Many factories and mills 
of the East exist because they process the products 
of our public lands. Supplies for more than one 
million sportsmen who bought licenses to hunt and 
fish, and who otherwise enjoy the public lands came 
from the entire country. Supplies for the 13,500,000 
tourists who visited the Western parks and forests 
come from everywhere. The East could not exist as 
well without the West, nor the West without the 
East, but that is a matter we need not discuss—we 
are one nation with the same goals, the same heri- 
tage, and the same future. It is easy to see the 
benefits to the West of the national parks, the 


Reclamation withdrawals and projects, the national 


forests, the grazing and mineral lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management, even the lands 
in Indian reservations—but those lands also create a 
burden of the states where they are located. Since 
the benefits are shared by the nation—East and West 
alike—so should the responsibilities for their proper 
administration and protection be shared. 

Today in the thirteen Western states there are 
{17,000,000 acres of land which have never been in 
any other ownership than that of the federal gov- 
ernment. Some of those lands are among our most 
valuable national assets—the 135,000,000 acres in na- 
tional forests, the 14,000,000 in Reclamation with- 
drawals, the 11,000,000 in national parks and monu- 
ments, and the 6,000,000 set aside for wildlife. We 
have other areas—vast enough to cover many of the 
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smaller Eastern states—reserved for other purposes: 
the 52,000,000 acres within Indian reservations, 
the 6,000,000 for power-site withdrawals, the 7,000- 
ooo for Army and Navy and other experimental 
work. And then: there are the lands valuable for 
grazing of livestock, the hardy livestock of the 
Western plains and mountains that produced, after 
passing through the feed pens of the Middle West 
the choicest meat of the Atlantic Seaboard. There 
are 144,000,000 acres of this land, the near sub- 
marginal land that is valuable only when used in 
large areas, land on which no homesteader could 
make a living, land that has not been suitable for 
inclusion in forests, parks, Reclamation projects, or 
other developments, but under which may lie 
minerals essential to our national security, and non- 
metallic deposits vital to our economy. These 144,- 
000,000 acres are in the grazing districts for which 
Congress provided in the Taylor Grazing Act of 
1934, and in addition there are the 42,000,000 acres 
valuable principally for grazing purposes that are 
too isolated to be within grazing districts. 

In addition to the lands always in federal owner- 
ship there are many instances of federal agencies 
buying private lands for various purposes: soil con- 
servation, Army and Navy areas, additions to forests 
and parks and to Reclamation project areas. The 
total amount of lands so purchased is not accurately 
compiled in any place I can discover, but it is great. 

These are the federally owned lands in the West. 

By compliance with federal law mineral and oil 
development can be made on them, timber can be 
harvested, farming units can be obtained in Rec- 
lamation projects and grazing is permitted on most 
of them. Within their boundaries are to be found 
great public summer and winter recreational areas, 
with some of the best hunting and fishing and 
scenic attractions in the nation. 

The benefits of these areas thus easily can be 
visualized, but look also on the problems they pose 
for the states where they are found. Approximately 
half the area of the thirteen Western states is 
federally owned; 87 per cent in Nevada; 72 per 
cent in Utah; 37 per cent in Colorado; and on down 
to 3 per cent in North Dakota. 

None of these federally owned lands are on the 
tax rolls, notwithstanding that they receive the full 
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benefits flowing from local and state governments. 

It is true that each year a percentage of the col- 
lections from use or disposition of the public lands 
finds its way back to the state treasuries in lieu of 
taxes, but a far larger percentage is also going into 
the federal treasury. For the fiscal year 1946 (the 
1947 figures are still being compiled), more than 
$4,000,000 was returned to the Western states from 
minerals, almost $1,000,000 from grazing, about 
$2,500,000 from timber sales, and miscellaneous 
other sums, all aggregating in excess of $7,500,000. 
At the same time more than $20,000,000 went to the 
federal treasury. 


Revenue from Public Lands 


Many of us in the West believe the states in which 
these lands are situated should receive a higher per- 
centage of the cash receipts therefrom or payments 
comparable with state and local taxes in lieu there- 
of. 

Revenue production from the public lands fon 
the federal treasury was the early objective devel- 
oped by Alexander Hamilton and continued until 
1820. 

Disposition by sales was encouraged for the next 
forty years, as was colonization and settlement from 
1860 to 1934. In the latter year, the greater part of 
the public domain was withdrawn from entry and 
since 1934, with the exception of some types of 
mineral lands, Reclamation projects and other 
special units no procedures have been available for 
the passage of title of lands in the public domain to 
private ownership. 


Arguments for and against Grazing Lands 


Today in the West there has been a tremendous 
turmoil of public debate and 
future ownership of some 142,000,000 acres pres- 
ently classified as principally suited for grazing. 
The stockmen’s national associations have recom- 
mended that the lands be sold to the 21,630 stock 
men who use them by payment of fees under the 
grazing allocations prescribed by the Taylor Grazing 
Act of 1934. Some of the spokesmen go further, and 
call for the sale of grazing lands within the Forest 
Reserves and even the National Parks and Monu- 
ments. They propose to buy at prices, based on an 
animal-carrying unit basis, ranging from 914 cents 
to $2.80 per acre—which in Colorado would average 
about 60 cents to 70 cents per acre. Along with the 
land surface rights would go all oil and mineral 
rights as well. 

The stockmen argue that they cannot operate 
successfully under bureaus whose administrations 
change so frequently in personnel and policy and 
that security can be attained only by private owner- 
ship and operation. They say they will use the land 
as wisely and well as the farmers who own their 


controversy over 


acres and that by being transferred to the tax rolls 
these acres will bear their share of the burden of 
state and local taxes. 

In opposition, the wildlife groups, many social 
and mining organizations, the great majority of the 
press and many stockmen, even those with allotted 
areas, center on the contentions that it would be 
grossly unfair and lead to a monopolistic situation 
in the livestock industry for less than 1 per cent of 
the entire population of the thirteen public land 
states to be the only individuals eligible to buy over 
50 per cent of their area; that such private owner- 
ship will result in the same overgrazing which led to 
the excessive erosion, dust bowls and floods that 
prompted the passage of the Taylor Grazing Act 
to place federal controls over public domain grazing 
practices; that private ownership would result in 
the impairment of watershed and timber protection, 
as well as the of wildlife and that 
recreational uses would be curtailed and largely de- 
nied the general public. 

The proponents of this movement for the sale 
of the public domain have been called “predatory 
cattle and sheep barons,” “raiders of the national 
resources” and other less violent names. In courteous 


destruction 


retort the opponents of the plan have been denomi- 
nated “a pack of pool hall conservationists.” 

But patently the issues cannot be settled by name 
calling. They are not that simple. Stockmen who 
depend on public lands for their livestock opera- 
tions naturally seek some security in that operation 
just as all business men do, and are justly entitled 
to it. However, as I believe is the view of the over- 
whelming majority of the people, the answer does 
not lie in the wholesale disposition of the grazing 
lands from public ownership—rather it must be 
found in the establishment of a clearly enunciated 
public land policy on which the economic future 
of all industries and avocations—both Western and 
Eastern—dependent on public lands can be assured. 
It is a job for joint federal and state action. The 
national welfare must be served, and the public in- 
terests in recreation, fishing, and hunting protected. 
The conservation of the soil and its emblements 
must be fostered and flood control furthered. The 
Western economy, however, cannot be ignored—it 
is too integral a part of the national interests—and 
is becoming more so every day. 

The circumstance that the use of these public 
land resources goes to the entire nation imposes a 
reciprocal national obligation to those hardy and 
daring enough to face the actual problems of ex- 
tracting this wealth from the soil. The prospector 
of past years, traveling his lonely way with only his 
burro for company, is now replaced by the geo- 
physicist and other scientists with the latest mechani- 
cal equipment, but these men are still pioneering in 
the development of the national wealth. So are the 
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livestock producers and farmers of the West. Be- 
cause of the contribution the wealth taken from 
the public lands makes to the nation as a whole, 
a marked degree of stability should be guaranteed 
to the developers of the West for their enterprise 
and hardihood in discovering and developing 
the minerals and agricultural potentials of these 
lands. 

Encouragement of private industry by some defi- 
nite statements to the various industries on the 
public lands as to what can be expected in the 
future, for example, on granting patents to mineral 
claims rather than leases when large expenditures 
must be made to extract the minerals, and on the 
standards of classifications of lands for the use most 
valuable to the nation and other similar matters 
should be a considered objective. 

\fter considering the public welfare, such of the 
public domain as properly may be eligible, and 
this should be considerable acreage, should be 
channeled into private ownership. 

In devising any program for the sale of public 
lands it must be kept in mind that their present 
acreage, although an empire in area, is the last 
residue and public heritage of the more than a 
billion and a half acres which during our na- 
tional existence have been in the public domain 
within the boundaries of the Continental United 
States. 


Reclamation Law 

One of the presently permissible avenues fot the 
transfer of any appreciable portions of the public 
domain into private ownership exists undet the 
Reclamation law. Currently proposed as feasible by 
the Bureau of Reclamation are 415 projects in 
seventeen states which will bring under new irriga- 
tion nearly eleven million acres of the public 
domain and furnish supplemental wate supplies 
to another ten and a half millions of privately 
owned lands. These lands constitute the new land 
frontier ol today. 

Through reclaiming these millions of acres in 
this fashion and financing and selling them to vet- 
erans or permitting veterans and other eligible per- 
sons to enter upon them under the present law 
will establish thousands of homes and economic 
agricultural units having a profound beneficial 
effect on national and local economy. 

In addition, and also a most vital factor in the 
future economy of area and national industry, as 
well as the convenience of the people at large, in- 
stallations incidental to irrigation on authorized 
reclamation projects will produce two and a half 
million kilowatts of electrical power and on 
estimated firm projects under study, in excess of 
four million additional kilowatts can be de- 
veloped. 


These Reclamation projects also are important 
links in all flood control plans projected for the 
West. 

Outlays for the construction of these projects, as I 
trust all of you know, are repaid in full to the 
federal treasury. 


Resolution of Western Governors 

Following heavy cuts in requested appropriations 
for Reclamation by the House of Representatives 
of the National Congress, the Governors of ten 
Western Reclamation states gathered in Seattle at 
the call of Governor Walgren and, inter alia, by 
resolution expressed: 

“We sincerely believe that the continued de- 
velopment of such wealth producing and self 
liquidating projects is not inconsistent with the 
commendable aim of Congress to effect economy in 
Government,” and 

“Because we believe that the continued and 
orderly development of these projects is essential to 
the nation’s welfare beyond any partisan considera- 
tion, we pledge ourselves to a firm and united stand 
on behalf of such development and we urge Con- 
gress to make adequate provision to this end.” 

We in the West, I am sure, still feel that way and 
trust, as some indications portend, that our plea to 
Congress will not be wholly unheeded. 

It seems to me that as the Public Domain is a 
national asset, so is the continuance of Reclamation 
a national obligation. 

Nor do I believe that the ultimate solution of the 
problems of the use of our public lands, or such 
beneficial use itself, is hastened or assisted by any 
unrealistic curtailment of federal expenditures by 
the other great agencies of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture Departments presently directing the manage- 
ment of the public domain. 


Federal Land Policy Needed 

These problems of public lands are very real and 
vital ones. Their aspects go beyond the specific 
points I have been able to mention in this brief 
discussion. If suggestions for action are in order, it 
would be mine that a definite federal land policy 
should be developed and that it should be developed 
through a joint conference of federal and state 
officials. 

In the interim I believe the users of the public 
domain should be accorded the greatest security 
possible in their operations and that changes in 
use, or its curtailment, should not be ordered by 
any of the various federal agencies without due and 
timely opportunity for the users to be heard. 

The use of our public lands is a problem and a 
national one, as well as one of the states and the 
people as a whole, and can be solved only by the 
cooperation of everyone. 





The Human Element in Adjusting 
Labor Disputes 


By LuTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 


Governor of Minnesota 


ANY of our people have an abounding faith 
in laws. If a difficulty appears, the univer- 
sal impulse is to say, “Let’s have a law.” 

Thousands of new laws are added to the statutes 
every year to solve diverse problems, and the spon- 
sors settle back in their seats in most cases, satisfied 
the problems have becn solved. We have been par- 
ticularly inclined to think that labor difhculties 
could be settled by just the right laws. 

But enactment of laws alone isn’t going to suffice 
in any problem so involved in the complications 
and intricacies of human relations as disputes be- 
tween labor and management. How the law is go- 
ing to be administered becomes a major considera- 
tion, more important often than the law itself. Is it 
going to be administered fairly and honestly? Are 
the men charged with responsibility going to recog- 
nize that workers and employers alike are ordinary 
human beings, with all the hopes and aspirations, 
all the strength and all the weaknesses that men 
possess? Are they going to bring to their task a real 
knowledge of human relations and skill in using it 
to effect the conciliation needed? These are ques 
tions we need to ask. 

I want to discuss briefly the human element in 
conciliation of labor disputes. No law which Con- 
gress can pass, no law which any of our states can 
pass is going to be fully effective in solving this 
dificult problem unless we make greater progress 
than we so far have made in solving the human 
relations aspect of the problem. 

We have had some experience in my state of 
Minnesota for the past eight years with a program 
that provides full opportunity for use of measures 
that promote understanding and co-operation § to 
bring about a settlement of labor disputes. Our 
labor relations act contains some provisions de- 
fining a number of specific acts as “unfair labor 
practices” and provides some restraint, on both 
workers and employers, against unfair practices, but 
chief reliance has been placed on machinery that 
will make it possible merely for parties to a labor 
dispute to sit down together around a table and 
calmly and unhurriedly discuss their differences, 
with a representative of the state sitting in as 
mediator to guide the discussion. Containing few 
restrictions, our law has provided a unique oppor- 


tunity to test the use of the human element in ef- 
fecting settlement of labor disputes. . 

Prior to 1939, we in Minnesota, like most states, 
had no rules prescribed by law for the orderly 


settlement of labor disputes. In many cases, as a 





consequence, parties to the dispute tried to settle f 


their differences by force, with bricks and stones, 
clubs and guns. I recall vividly a riot which occurred 
in 1934 on one of the streets adjacent to the court- 
house in Minneapolis. Men fought each other with 
clubs and weapons. One man was killed. Many were 
injured. Tear gas bombs were thrown from the 
windows of the courthouse building. The national 
guard was called out and the city placed under 
martial law. 

Men were arrested and thrown in jail, charged 
with disorderly conduct. But arresting and jailing 
men didn’t establish harmony between management 
and labor or build a bond of confidence between 
the two groups. It never has accomplished that and 
it never will. Bitterness continues. In the next four 
years, from 1934 to 1938, Minnesota had one of the 
Strikes 
were frequent, and workers and management groups 


worst labor records in the entire country 


were in almost constant conflict. 


Labor Legislation 


In this atmosphere, charged with bitterness and 
controversy, members of the 1939 Legislature met. 
Extremists on both sides, among organizations of 
the workers and employers, introducing bills along 
the old pattern, all designed to weaken the opposi- 
tion and strengthen their 
operation but conflict. Harold Stassen, the newly 


own side, not for co- 
elected Governor, listened to the arguments of each 
side for imposition of drastic restrictions on the 
other and proposed to the law-makers that they 
eliminate all the severe penalties, retain merely a 
simple statement of unfair labor practices, and put 
main emphasis, not on the things that divide men, 
but on measures that could be used to bring them 
Through 
his efforts conflicting points of view were reconciled, 
and the Legislature adopted the plan he outlined. 
Chief feature of the Minnesota act is the require- 


together and wipe out their differences. 


ment for a waiting period, or, as some have called 
it, a “cooling-off period,” before a strike or lockout 
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The Human Element in Adjusting Labor Disputes 


can*go into effect, and the opportunity provided 
during this period for mediation of a dispute. A 
ten-day period must elapse after a notice of a strike 
or walkout is filed before it can become effective. 
Che labor conciliator calls the two parties together 
and, sitting as a mediator, endeavors to obtain an 
adjustment of the differences. He has no power to 
make a decision. The decision, if an agreement is 
reached, must be made by the parties to the dispute. 

Should the dispute concern transportation, pro- 
vision of food, or some other industry involving a 
major public interest, the conciliator can certify the 
dispute to the Governor, who is required in such cir- 
cumstances to appoint a fact-finding commission of 
three men, one representing labor; one, the em- 
ployer; and one, the public, and this commission is 
expected to examine all the facts in the dispute and 
make public recommendations of a fair basis for 
settlement. A further waiting period of go days is 
required to allow time for this inquiry. Adoption of 
the report is not mandatory, and either side may 
reject it. Workers may go ahead and strike at the 
end of the go-day waiting period (or at the end of 
the 10-day waiting period when the dispute is not 
certified for a fact-finding commission). The Gover- 
nor usually calls in the two parties to the dispute 
when the commission has concluded its inquiry and 
submits the report. If both sides are not satisfied, he 
continues the negotiation and as a rule can obtain 
a settlement on lines pretty close to those recom- 


mended. 


Public Has Voice in Determining Strikes 

You will see from this outline that a Governor 
and his labor conciliator, while having no power to 
make worthwhile and 
influential pari in bringing the two sides together. 
You too, that the public through this 
method is given a real voice in determining whethe1 
there is to be a strike in vital industries. Under the 
old method, people awoke some morning and dis- 


decisions, can have a very 


will note, 


covered by reading the papers that a milk strike had 
started. Now if a dispute is impending in such an 
informed in advance 


industry, the people. are 


through filing of a strike notice, and 10 days at 
least must elapse before a strike can take place. 
Housewives ask the milk man why he proposes to 
strike. 
trouble is. Each is called upon to justify his posi- 
tion. 

When the 


papers publish its findings and recommendations. 


Jusiness men ask the employe what his 


fact-finding commission reports, the 


If workers or employers haven't a good case, it 
doesn't stand up before the public. Public opinion 
gets a chance to express itself and have some voice 
in determining whether there is going to be a strike. 
Further recognition that the public has a vital stake 
in determining whether or not there is to be a 
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strike is found in the fact that one of the three 
commissioners is chosen specifically to represent the 
public. 

The waiting period itself is a most helpful feature 
of the law, both in providing for conciliation and 
in allowing tempers to cool off. It is hard for men 
to get fighting mad and stay that way for 10 days, 
or, in cases where there is a commission, for go days. 

When representatives of the workers and em- 
ployers get together around a table and start to 
discussing their differences, both sides generally 
warm up. Much of our success is based on this 
simple, fundamental fact about human nature. Men 
can’t stay bitter and be unyielding forever if they 
sit down together and honestly try to examine their 
differences. A wise conciliator soon can see the small 
differences that separate them and, by bringing 
them out, get all to realize it isn’t such a big job to 
bridge the chasm. When the wall of suspicion that 
rears itself between the two parties to a dispute can 
be broken down and the two groups induced to talk 
their differences over frankly, in a spirit of toler- 
ance and understanding, the worst disputes usually 
can be adjusted. I have seen it happen time after 
time. I have seen workers and employers come in, 
utterly hostile and go out shaking hands and 
laughing. I have had both sides come to me and 
thank me for getting such a fine settlement for 
them, when all I did was to break down the wall of 
suspicion between them and get them to look upon 
each other as fellow men and, that done, let them 
talk themselves into an agreement. 

Workers and employers in our state both like the 
plan because they are able in most cases to work out 
a settlement of their problems without loss of wages 
or disruption of business. Our losses from strikes 
have been reduced materially. In the three years be- 
fore passage of the act, Minnesota had an average 
of 1.5% of the nation’s workers resorting to strikes. 
In the last eight years, including turbulent 1946, 
with its numerous strikes, Minnesota's average per 
year has been only .4 of one per cent of the nation’s 
strikers. In other words, Minnesota’s percentage of 
a strike loss has gone down approximately 70% in 
a period when the number of men on strike in the 
nation as a whole was increasing fully go%. 

The law has done much to promote better under- 
standing and develop confidence between manage- 
ment and labor in our state. It hasn’t solved all our 
labor difficulties, of course. No law can do that. 


Administration More Important 
Than Legislation 

We must avoid the notion, both in our state 
governments and in the national government, that 
legislation is a panacea for all of our labor-manage- 
ment troubles. More important than the law itself 
is its administration. A good law can be ruined by 
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bad administration and, conversely, a law that is 
not too good may operate pretty successfully if 
fairly and ably administered. More important still 
is the building of a spirit of confidence between 
workers and employers. 

Both groups, employers and workers, are begin- 
ning to learn that in protracted and costly strikes 
both lose. These losses are never recoverable. In 
1946, workers in the United States lost 116,000,000 
man-days of work, or three times as many as in 1945. 
Yet we see so often upon settlement of a prolonged 
strike how little separated the parties were from 
complete agreement early in the dispute. Just a 
little more confidence and a little more inclination 
to give result in settlements and eliminate 
many of the aggravated disputes. The predomi- 
nating spirit of our people is for fair play in indus- 
trial relations. Our people want industrial peace 
and uninterrupted production. Labor and manage- 
ment both have a responsibility to bring this about. 

There is a great responsibility resting upon those 


would 


of us who have positions in government to do what 
we can to promote the industrial peace that is going 
to be so essential in these years. Because 
laws can never be perfect and can at best be only 

partial solution, it is incumbent upon us to ad- 
minister the laws fairly so as not to injure any group 
and still protect the public. I believe in the 
minimum of restriction and the maximum of free- 
dom between the groups in the collective bargain- 
ing process. I feel that the Taft-Hartley bill goes too 
far in some of the restrictions it imposes. Now that 
it is the law those in executive position should make 
an earnest attempt to administer it fairly. What is 
needed more than anything else in improving labor 
relations, I am convinced, is building up of a spirit 
of confidence between workers and employers. What- 
ever the machinery we set up, it is essential that its 
administrators place chief reliance in the develop- 
ment of good human relationships if any real ad- 
vance is to be made. 

Our Minnesota 
unusual obligation on the 
easy task. In the telephone strike, 


post war 


labor relations law places an 
Governor. It is not an 


I spent 80 hours 


in conferences and meetings, ten days of con- 
tinuous negotiation, to reach a settlement. But the 
concessions we were able to get from both sides 


settled the strike and allowed workers in 
five states to go back to work, with both employers 
and workers satisfied. In another dispute, the final 
conference lasted all night, until 5:00 A.M., but we 
effected a settlement and that was recompense for 
all the hours spent. 

A technique can be developed that will assist in 
settlements in the collective bargaining process. For 
a Governor at the acute stage of the dispute to call 
in the parties and merely tell them to get together 
generally will avail nothing. The Governor usually 
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State Government 


must throw himself into the dispute and use all the 
influence and prestige of his office to avoid a strike, 
He represents the people and should not hesitate in 
vigorously asserting their rights. It works best to 
have the groups in separately, sometimes calling in 
some important key individuals alone. Psychology 
plays a conspicuous part. Often the disputes re- 
solve themselves into differences over relative minor 
matters of principle, rather than matters of major 
consequence, and some way to save face is about all 
that is necessary to settle the dispute. Above all, the 
Governor must endeavor to maintain the confidence 
If both sides have confidence in its 
himself often can submit a 


of both sides. 
fairness the Governor 
compromise proposal and have it accepted. 

A Governor, 
representing, as he does, the people as a whole, can 
exercise a most helpful influence in improving labor 
I recognize that many states do not have 


by the very nature of his position, 


relations. 
laws that give him the opportunity afforded by ow 
While I think some such law would 
be useful in such 
statutory provisions need not prevent a Governor 


Minnesota law. 
most of the states, absence of 
taking an active part in effecting an adjustment of 
labor disputes when a crisis develops that is going 
to affect adversely the welfare of the people. I be- 
lieve it is his duty to throw the full weight of his 
office into the dispute when such a situation occurs, 
The public is entitled to this protection. Wholly 
apart from the active adjustment of disputes, a 
can help immeasurably, through work 
, to smooth away controversy 


bet ween 


Governot 
if he wishes 
and 


and action, 
and understanding 


workers and employers. 


promote peace 


Tolerance and Understanding Needed 

Greatest need in this whole troubled field of labor 
problems is just simple tolerance and understand- 
ing. It doesn’t help one group to try to make a 
scapegoat out of another. That will not solve the 
labor problem. What is needed is a spirit of humil- 
ity on the part of both workers and employers, and 
appreciation of the fact that both have made mis- 
takes, and a willingness to rectify the errors and set 
out on a new course. There is needed on the part 
of employers a desire to pay decent wages that will 
provide a good standard of living and a willingness 
on the part of employees to render an honest day's 
work. 

Too long we have allowed selfish and designing 
men to array class against class. Too long ees, 
have been exaggerated and exploited until the in- 
terests of workers and employers have often aaa 
to many persons to be diametrically opposed. There 
is need for all of us, whether workers or employers, 
to re-examine and re-appraise all the things we have 
in common and see more clearly that if we are going 


to advance we can only advance together. 
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Can the States Do the Job? 


By THomas J. HERBERT 


Governor of Ohio 


HE TOPIC assigned to me is, “Can the States 

Do the Job?” What is the job? 
Fundamentally and historically the job is 
to maintain the liberties of the people and to pro- 
vide necessary public services. This calls for govern- 
ment strong enough to protect without being strong 
enough to dominate; government that administers 
but does not dictate; government that helps the 
people to prosperity by lightening the burden of 
debt and that the 
rules of fair play, protects those whose strength and 


taxes; government lays down 
resources are not sufficient to protect themselves, and 
aflords to every citizen an Opportunity to prosper 
according to his talents, his abilities, and his dili- 
gence, subject only to a like right for his nm ighbor. 

That was the job the architects who originally 
drafted our governmental structure set out to ac- 
complish. How well they succeeded ts indicated by 
the fact that we, the youngest of the great nations, 
today proudly possess the oldest continuous form of 
government. 

Who is to do the job? Those were tense days when 
the Constitutional Convention debated in 1787 at 
Philadelphia. Doubts and mistrusts between and 
among the states were rampant. Checks and balances 
were demanded to preserve full sovereignty of the 
several states against the fear of an all-powerful 
federal Government itself com- 
paratively simple in those days and the original 
functions assigned to the federal government were 
comparatively few. As we prospered and grew, our 
problems became more complex. More and more 
business activities became interstate in character and 
therefore subject to federal regulation. 

The inventive genius and resourcefulness of the 
manifested itself in the labora- 
tories, in the factories, on the farms, in the offices, 
and the result has been the highest standard of 
living of any people in the world’s history. 

In recent years, particularly during the past fifteen 
vears, we have seen many of the public services, 


government. was 


American peopl 


formerly regarded as essentially local duties and 
responsibilities, gradually transferred from local 
government to state government, and from state 


government to federal government. Why? Let me 
mention three reasons. First, in some instances In 
the past the states were either slow or reluctant 
to assume duties, responsibilities, and even oppor- 
tunities that were thrown upon government because 
of changing times and changing conditions. Second, 
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in many instances the federal government reached 
for these duties and responsibilities as emergency 
activities—and once these additional powers were 
taken over by the federal government, it has proven 
exceedingly difficult to have them returned to the 
states. 

I need only refer to the previously established 
State Employment Services which were relinquished 
to the federal government in 1942 as a step toward 
solidarity in our national defense program. The 
states are again doing their own job in that field, 
but three years of strenuous battling were necessary 
to get that power returned to the states. 

Third, all too often local authorities have been 
willing to pass the taxing chore to somebody else— 
anybody else—but they have wanted to retain the 
spending authority. Many people seem to forget 
that regardless of who collects or spends the money, 
the same taxpayers foot the bill. 

The device by which many of the responsibilities 
have been transferred to the federal government, 
and with which you are all familiar, is termed 
“grants-in-aid.” 


Federal Grants-In-Aid 

It is highly important that we as Governors 
frankly consider this problem of federal grants-in- 
aid to the states and local governments. During the 
past quarter of a century these federal grants have 
reached gigantic proportions. A recent publication 
of The Council of State Governments points out 
that regular federal grants to the states increased 
from about five and one-half million dollars in 1915 
to approximately one billion dollars in 1947. In 
other words, these federal grants multiplied over 180 
times in the last 32 years. The federal grant-in-aid 
system as we know it today is a far cry from the 
Morrill Land Grant of 1862 or the Smith-Lever Act 
of 1914. 

Indeed, the system today involves something more 
than money grants. It involves federal controls over 
the exercise of state and local authority. These 
controls take the form of federal approval of state 
plans, detailed federal inspection and regulation, 
and very often there is the direct or implied threat 
that if we don’t do things their way we won’t get 
the money. 

I do not wish to be understood as opposing all 
federal aid programs. But I do say to you that the 
time has come when we must take careful inventory 
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of the trend toward centralization of governmental 
functions in the federal government with accom- 
panying subsidies to the states. 

I am opposed to the unlimited centralization of 
taxing power in the federal government with ever- 
increasing subsidies to the states and local govern- 
ments. It will destroy local responsibility which is 
the foundation of our American 
government. It will weaken the individual's con- 
trol over the processes of government, which is the 
most effective safeguard against waste and _ inefh- 
ciency. 

By the same token, I am not in favor of complete 
decentralization. I would take no backward step. 
The complete separation of governmental functions 
and the complete division of tax resources as be- 
tween the federal, state, and local governments is 
neither possible nor desirable. The wealth and re- 
sources of this nation are not uniformly distributed. 
I would not doom those areas of our country which 
are less fortunately blessed in resources to poverty 
or even mediocrity. 

There is, however, a common-sense compromise 


system of self- 


between these two extremes of unlimited centraliza- 
tion and complete decentralization. Some of the 
state and local governments are able to do more than 
they are now doing to help themselves, especially 
in the fields of education, health, and public wel- 
fare. They should be required to do so rather than 
join the procession which is always headed toward 
Washington for handouts. With greater reliance on 
state and local resources, we can stem the tide of 
ever-increasing federal subsidies—and there will be 
no denial of essential governmental services. Let 
us have federal grants-in-aid where necessary. But 
let us also seek a larger measure of governmental 
and financial within the = states 
themselves. The states can do a better job if they 
will! 


responsibility 


Coordination of Federal, State, and 
Local Governments 

The key to this whole problem will be found in 
the proper coordination of the tax and fiscal systems 
of the federal, state, and local governments. 

Prior to the first World War there were no seri- 
ous tax conflicts. During the quarter of a century be- 
tween the two world wars, serious overlapping of 
tax fields as between the federal government and the 
states came into being. During the fiscal year ending 
on June 30, 1941, the combined tax revenues of the 
states and the federal government were slightly over 
$12,000,000,000. Over $10,000,000,000 of _ this 
amount came from which were 
tapped by both the federal government and _ the 


revenue sources 
states. To be more specific, almost go per cent of 
federal revenue in that year came from sources also 
taxed by the states; while 75 per cent of state rev 
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enues came from sources taxed by the federal goy.- 
ernment. 

All this presents a difficult problem. We have 
heard much talk about coordination of federal, 
state, and local revenues. The time has come for 
action. Various organizations have been working 
diligently to find a solution. The American Bar As. 
sociation, the National Tax Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators, and the 
Council of State Governments are a few of them. 
But this is not enough. I urge that this organization 
-the Governors’ Conference—acting either directly 
or through the Council of State Governments, take 
up this problem as one of its major projects during 
the coming year. I urge further that we establish 
direct and active working relationships with appro- 
priate committees of the Congress. ‘The states and 
the federal government will never solve this or any 
other mutual problem unless they can get together 
and work together. Let us do that now! 

Congress has indicated its awareness of the need 
of overhauling the federal administrative machinery 
by recently enacting the Lodge-Brown Bill which 
creates a commission to study the various federal 
administrative agencies. I earnestly recommend that 
this Conference take appropriate action to make 
certain that the states are afforded ample oppor- 
tunity to present their views respecting these func- 
tions now performed by the federal government 
which may properly be either returned or relin- 
quished to the states. In that connection I specifi- 
cally recommend to your earnest consideration the 
advisability of asking our federal government to 
withdraw entirely from the supervisory control 
which it still exercises over State Unemployment 
Compensation Bureaus. 


State Unemployment Compensation Bureaus 

The Federal Unemployment Tax Act, which lev- 
ies the three-tenths of one percent tax on employers 
of eight or more employees, is, as you well know, in- 
tended to provide funds for State Unemployment 
Compensation administration. Using Ohio as an ex- 
ample, the employers in our state paid in approxi- 
mately $83,000,000 under the federal tax from July 
1, 1936, through June 30, 1946. During this same 
ten-year period, federal administrative grants for 
Employ- 
ment Service programs in Ohio amounted to only 


the Unemployment Compensation and 


$40,000,000. As a result, there has been an excess of 
$43,000,000 in federal tax collections from Ohio 
over federal grants to Ohio for administrative pur- 
poses. The present federal law makes no provision 
for returning the excess of collections over adminis 
trative grants to the various states, or for reducing 
the taxpayers’ burden. 
According to Social Security 
teen states the administrative expenses exceeded the 
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Can the States Do the Job? 


federal unemployment tax collections; in thirty- 
three states the unemployment tax collections ex- 
ceeded the unemployment compensation adminis- 
trative Ohio's “percentage-return” was 
smaller than that of any state in the country. I, for 
one, no longer consider federal supervision of this 
state activity necessary or economical. Ohio was one 
of the first states to enact a Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Law in 1913, and we are informed its opera- 
tions compare favorably with those of any other 
state. Our experience in this activity convinces us 
can perform an equally successful job 
unhampered by 


expenses. 


that our state 
in unemployment compensation, 
federal supervision ot control. 


Labor-Management Relations 

Coming to labor-management relations, means 
must be found to settle industrial disputes without 
paralyzing the entire national economy. We cannot 
close our eyes to abuses which are so generally rec- 
ognized. Recently enacted federal legislation appli- 
cable to interstate has directly resulted 
from public impatience with costly labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Many of the states have enacted, or 
similar legislation §re- 


commerce 


have under consideration, 
specting intrastate commerce. 

In Ohio we have a nine member commission pres- 
enily studying all phases of this problem with in- 
structions to report their findings and proposed leg- 
islation. Our legislature recently enacted a law pro- 
hibiting public employees from striking against the 
government. We, in the definitely obli- 
gated to meet this problem in intrastate industry. 
Industrial peace requires dual action on the part of 
the federal and state governments. 

Now let us consider cost of government for a mo- 
ment. More than 85 per cent of the total expendi- 
governments are within the five basic 
public welfare, health, 


States, are 


tures of state 
public services education, 
safety, and public works. 


before our economic life had reached 


Years ago, 
such complex proportions, poor relief was consid- 
ered entirely a local problem, either for the com- 


munity or the county to solve in its own way. 


Welfare 


In Ohio our total public welfare expenditures for 
1929 were approximately $10,000,000 fot institu- 


tional needs and public assistance care. Today, we 


-are confronted with an over-all annual expenditure 


of more than $100,000,000 in institutional and pub- 


lic aid activities supervised by our Department of 


Public Welfare. 
welfare « xpenditures in Ohio have increase d tenfold. 
familiar to all. 


Thus within two decades, public 
Phe reasons for this increase are 
Many programs of public welfare, non-existent some 
today are concerns in our 


administration of state government. 


hifteen years ago, major 
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Let us go back within twelve years and recall the 
passage of the Social Security Act. Within provi- 
sions of that enactment came revised and enlarged 
programs of assistance to dependent children, crip- 
pled youngsters, help for the blind, child welfare 
services, old-age assistance, and other aid for our 
older citizens facing the last years of their lives in 
need of financial aid. 

In most of these programs, federal and state fi- 
nancing was provided for the purpose, in a large 
measure, to supplant or supplement local resources. 

These are so-called specialized categories of pub- 
lic aid. In the field of general or poor relief, as it is 
commonly referred to, it was not until 1939 that this 
work was placed within the structure of our De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Ohio and put on a 
highly organized basis, although relief activities for 
some years previous to that time were administered 
by various agencies in the state. 

Bear in mind, if you will, practically all of these 
activities which I have just mentioned were non- 
existent on an organized scale fifteen years ago. 

Administration of these welfare programs, in the 
main, throughout the country has been a compara- 
tively new responsibility of our state governments. 

The states assumed this new administrative chal- 
lenge and have creditably carried out this function. 
Despite the tremendous undertaking which this 
work involved, millions of underprivileged are now 
being served in this effort. 

One result of our tremendous strides in the field 
of medicine is that within the past one hundred 
years the average expectancy of life has been in- 
creased from 37 to 65 years. As our medical scien- 
tists continue making new discoveries, undoubtedly 
this expectancy will be raised to an even higher 
level. While our birth rates may have declined, our 
infant mortality rates have declined even more. 
Thus it is readily apparent why we have had to add 
to the functions of government the old-age assistance 
systems which are now in effect. The states have met 
this challenge and are doing the administrative job, 
while the federal government shares in the cost. 

It is not sufficient for us to say the states can do 
the job. It is necessary that we determine how we 
can best do the job, and in the doing of it develop, 
expand, and perfect the principle of representative. 
government. To accomplish this I suggest: 

The states should put and keep their financial 
houses in order. Our legislative session was ended, 
only two weeks ago, and we are proud to report that 
Ohio has no state debt, imposed no new taxes, and, 
on the basis of current revenues we were able to 
and did appropriate for this biennium $127,000,000 
for permanent improvements, increase by $25,000,- 
000 dollars the allocations to local government, in- 
crease by $50,000,000 the state support of public 
schools, set aside $25,000,000 for initial payments on 
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a veterans’ bonus, if approved by the voters this fall 
—and on the basis of present income we should ar- 
rive at the end of next year with a surplus of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 

The states can do the job financially. Most of you 
have already proven that. 

2. The states should streamline and improve their 
administrative machinery in order to operate in the 
most effective and economical manner. 

Many of the states, including my own, have en- 
acted an Administrative Procedure Act which has 
greatly improved procedures before the administra- 
tive agencies. 

3. The states should modernize and improve theit 
legislative processes and procedures which, in a 
number of states, still function under untouched 
constitutions or charters more than seventy-five years 
old. Upon the recommendation of the Bureau of 
Code Revision, our Ohio legislature recently rr 
pealed 762 sections of the Ohio General Code which 
were found to be obsolete, antiquated, redundant, 
or judicially declared unconstitutional. In fact, ou 
legislative session repealed twice as many code sec 
tions as were enacted, and the Bureau of Code Re 
vision has much more work ahead of it. 

4. The states should reappraise the relationship 
between themselves and their political subdivisions 
and seek in every way to invigorate local govern- 
ment. 

Upon my recommendation the Ohio legislature 
has abandoned the field of cigaret license and ad- 
missions taxes to the local governments. The state 
would have received $4,500,000 during the bien- 
nium from these sources, which will now be avail 
able directly to local governments at their option. 

5. The states should actively support every meas- 
ure or program designed to focus responsibility for 
public services on the state and local governments 
—and we should oppose proposals that tend to re 
move the administration of our essential public 
services from state and local governments, unless 
and until public opinion clearly indicates federal 
centralization of such functions ts desired. 

6. The states should do everything possible to re 
create, to revitalize, and to re-emphasize increased 
public interest and participation in governmental 
affairs. 

The elasticity of our form of government and 
the dynamic ingenuity of our people should encour 
age us tremendously in these days. The progress 
which our scientists have made needs no argument 
to convince us that we are living in a rapidly shrink- 
ing world. Supersonic air speeds are an accepted re- 
ality today, while radar and television are revolu- 


tionizing our concepts of communication and, of 
course, the potentialities of atomic fission for de. 
structive and constructive objectives are inescapable, 

We have just concluded demonstrating to the 
world our supremacy as a nation. We are seeking in 
these days to demonstrate to the world that we are 
a peace loving nation but in the consideration of 
turbulent international problems we have no inten- 
tion of weakening our national strength. 

That brings me to the innate source of our 
strength, namely, the American individual. When 
he or she is fully alerted to what must be done ina 
time of crisis, the collective result is terrific. 

‘Two of the greatest records of performance dur- 
ing the recent war were rolled up by these typical 
average Americans in their own communities and in 
their own states. I refer to the Selective Service 
Boards and the Rationing Boards, composed of 
thousands and thousands of American citizens who 
served voluntarily, unselfishly, and without compen- 
sation, doing two of the toughest jobs in the war, 
Phe one organized our manpower and the other 
equitably distributed our limited resources so as to 
keep the war production wheels going full speed. 
Chere we had a complete demonstration of the vir- 
ility of our American citizenship. Those proven op- 
erations were built upon widespread civilian partici- 
pation in government, and when we get the same 
keen application to governmental problems by citi- 
zens in comparable numbers, there will be no doubt 
about the answer to the question—“Can the States 
do the Job?” 

What matters it that there is not complete accord 
as to the field of federal activities or state and local 
activities. By an open-minded approach and even 
the use of the trial and error method, as we undergo 
these great economic changes brought about by our 
constant scientific advancement, we know that we 
will ultimately strike a new balance between federal 
and state functions. 

We should most earnestly devote ourselves to un- 
tangling the confusion in our tax systems and the 
other fields of overlapping jurisdictions. We should 
constantly remind ourselves that our governments 
are interlocking. 

Today the fields of governmental regulation and 
the costs are at an all time high. What the future 
holds as our civilization grows increasingly more 
complex, no one can authoritatively foretell, but we 
can alwavs be reassured by the record made to date, 
that through the inventive genius of the American 
mind we can unitedly work steadily onward toward 
the goal of a greater America at peace with all the 
other nations. 
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The Effective Use of Our Water Resources 


James H. Durr 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


have always acted upon the as- 
natural resources were so 
inexhaustible. Fortunately, 
awakened to a realization 


nN AMERICA, 
sumption 
that 


seem to 


that 
they were 


our 

vast 
at last we have 
that our former assumption of inexhaustibility was 
a dangerous and costly fallacy; but it has taken sev- 
eral hundred years of relentlessly increasing deple- 
tion and exploitation plus the incredibly great drain 
of two world wars to bring us to this realization. 


Our water resources, along with our timber, our 
topsoil, our minerals, and other natural endow 
ments, have suffered the same reckless and thought- 


less exploitation. 
Although first, 
our lakes and streams has increased with the expan- 


insignificant at the pollution of 
sion of congested areas of population and with the 
development of mining and industry. In_ recent 
vears, and particularly since the outbreak of World 
War II, the pollution of our streams has mounted 
so greatly and has now become so vast in the aggre- 
gate that it seriously menaces the health of our peo- 
ple and at the same time threatens our national 
prosperity by interfering with the proper develop- 
ment and expansion of ow industries. 

Almost all the great centers of population of the 
nation are wholly dependent upon our lakes and 
streams for domestic water supplies as are most of 
the various industrial enterprises of the nation, both 
large and small. 

Even supplies of underground waterhave become 
extensively and dangerously contaminated. This is 
evidenced by the report of the United States Public 
Health released on July 5th of this year, 
which indicates that only 12,000,000 of our people, 


Service, 
even in rural “have 
The same report states that as the result of a nation- 
Americans need 


reasonably good water.” 


wide survey, right noW 100,000,000 
improved water supplies and waste disposal fa- 
cilities. 

Preposterous as it is, the more our population in- 
creases and the more our industry expands, thereby 
making us more dependent upon our lakes and 
streams for both domestic and industrial water sup- 
ply, the more we contribute to the deterioration of 
water resources by continuing to add to their pollu- 
Every unwanted thing in our civilization from 


human body waste to garbage, filth, and the corrup- 


tion. 


tive discharges from industrial plants, find their way 
into our water supplies only because it is the easiest 


and cheapest way to dispose of As a nation we 
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have failed to appreciate that the safe disposition of 
body and industrial wastes is as necessary and 
proper an expense of municipal government as the 
maintenance of police and fire departments, and 
often the failure to provide for it is much more dan- 
gerous to the community welfare. 

An impartial examination of all the facts con- 
cerning our water resources makes it clear that the 
continuation unchecked of the present course of 
mounting pollution considered in conjunction with 
the alarming contamination of underground water 
supplies, is bound to result in the most serious con- 
sequences both to the health of our people and to 
the progress of our industry. 

In the April 10, 1947, issue of Public Works News, 
the President of the American Waterworks Associa- 
tion is quoted as saying that “at least 47,000,000 
persons now empty completely untreated sewage 
into streams and other waters; sewage from other 
millions is only partly treated and industrial sewage 
equal to that of another 55,000,000 persons comes 
from uncontrolled industrial wastes.” 

In the January, 1946, issue of the American Wa- 
terworks Association Journal, the Superintendent 
and Chemist of the Wheeling, West Virginia, water- 
works says that “the Ohio River (at Wheeling) is 
not water but diluted sewage, loaded with organic 
and industrial waste. The Ohio River is now 
nothing more than an open drainage ditch. More 
than a million people empty their waste products 
into it daily (that is above Wheeling) and a few 
miles downstream other people drink it.” 

It would be a mistake to take for granted that the 
Ohio River is worse polluted than a number of 
other important sources of water supply in various 
sections of the nation. It merely happens that we 
know more about the Ohio River Basin than any 
other major river because the Army Engineers, at a 
cost of $600,000 and over a period of four years, car- 
ried on in this River Basin the most complete and 
comprehensive examination ever made into the san- 
itary condition of a major river and its tributaries. 

As a matter of fact, indicating how representative 
conditions in the Ohio Valley Basin may be, it is 
informative to remember that the Ohio River 
proper is 981 miles long; that it is the second largest 
tributary of the Mississippi and the first in quantity 
of its flow; that its tributaries drain portions of four- 
teen states; that its area is 7 per cent of the entire 
United States and its population 14 per cent; and 
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that it is an area highly developed, commercially, 
industrially, and agriculturally—thereby meeting the 
over-all average picture for the nation at large. 

It is a lamentable commentary upon the low es- 
tate into which one of our greatest national re- 
sources has fallen that practically all streams in this 
vast and representative area are polluted by sewage 
and industrial waste, in many instances intensified 
by severe corrosive qualities acquired from acid 
mine drainage. 


Polluted Water and Public Health 


Concern for public health generally has begun to 
arouse great public anxiety, as well it may, by reason 
of the fact that in the late war, 37 out of every 100 
called up for military service were rejected by rea 
son of either mental or physical defects or ailments. 
In view of this great public concern and of the legit 
imate cause for it, it is increasingly important to 
bear in mind the effect of impure water upon the 
public health. While chlorination and filtration, or- 
dinarily used in the treatment of water for domestic 
use, have been able to eliminate such calamitous in- 
fectious diseases as typhoid fever, cholera, and amoe 
bic dysentery, there still remain, nevertheless, in do- 
mestic water supplies myriads of minute intestinal 
organisms that have not been screened off or elimi- 
nated from domestic water taken from grossly pol 
luted and filthy water sources. An epidemic disease, 
known as gastroenteritis, is presumed to be water- 
borne, and during the great drought of 1930-31 in 
the Ohio Basin, the progress of this disease from 
one water supply to another down the Ohio Basin 
was not removed by any known method of wate1 
purification. In short, water treatment alone has not 
provided guaranteed insurance against outbreaks 
of this epidemic disease and it follows without 
doubt “that stream pollution, particularly the 
domestic sewage, presents a definite hazard to pub- 
lic health.” 

In the terrible and mysterious disease of infantile 
paralysis, while it has not been proven that the virus 
is disseminated through public water supplies, nei 
ther has it been disproven. Tests have satisfactorily 
established the conclusion, however, that the acti- 
vated sludge treatment of sewage will destroy the 
polio virus, indicating the further wisdom of treat: 
ing sewage instead of discharging it untreated into 
our various water supplies. 

In the aftermath of the World War, with the in- 
evitable introduction into the United States of 
deadly viruses and germs and diseases from all the 
dark corners of the world and the consequent dis 
semination of new kinds of fecal poisons into oun 
streams through untreated sewage, our postwat 
plans must anticipate greater and not less chal 
lenges to public health as a result of stream con- 
tamination. 


Mine and Mineral Wastes 


In addition to human body wastes, mine and min- 
eral wastes also have their sure threat to the public 
health. The Ohio Basin Survey finds that in the 
Ohio River Water Shed in Pennsylvania alone 2,190 
tons of acid are discharged into these waters every 
day. Of this total, only 44 tons were established to 
come from metallurgical plants, the remaining daily 
output of 2,146 tons being acid mine drainage. ; 

City water supplies taken from these highly im- 
pregnated acid waters, even after the usual water 
treatment, will eat holes in galvanized or brass pipe, 
sufficiently large to cause leaks in the pipe in ap- 
proximately ten to twelve years of continuous use. 
It requires little imagination to visualize that water 
hard enough to eat holes in a pipe in ten to twelve 
years would certainly do no good to the lining of 
our delicate interior mechanisms. 

In the particular defined areas referred to, it has 
been estimated that acid wastes cause calculable 
damage to installations of $2,000,000 a year without 
endeavoring to compute the great amount of in- 
tangible damages impossible of ascertainment. 

When it is remembered that only about 7 pel 
cent of the recoverable coal has been mined in the 
Ohio Valley Basin, it is sheer folly to contemplate 
with equanimity the continued growth of a menace 
that thus threatens every phase of the activities of 
our people. 

As indicating the increasing importance of good 
water for industrial use, our Department of Com- 
merce in Pennsylvania has compiled figures on all 
the inquiries made by new enterprises which have 
sought locations in our Commonwealth. Over the 
whole large range of questions asked, the question 
occurring only second in importance to all others 
was the question concerning water supply and the 
analysis of the water in the recommended locations. 


Loss of Recreational Values Caused by 
Stream Pollution 

Another great public loss caused by stream pollu- 
tion is damage to public morale by the loss of recre- 
ational values. Today, in many of our great rivers, 
in the most thickly populated areas, pollution is so 
vile that swimming is prohibited under penalty of 
the law as a danger to the public health. In these 
congested areas where recreation is so necessary to 
the welfare of the community, almost every type of 
aquatic sport and recreation has been climinated by 
stream pollution. 

No thoughtful person believes that it is possible 
in an advanced industrial economy to return to the 
idyllic beauty and circumstance of field and forest 
and stream of an agricultural age. No one who 
knows that the mines and mills are the wherewithal 

(Cortinued on Page 230) 
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Safety and the States’ Responsibility 


By Beaurorp H. JESTER 


Governor of Texas 


o ONE questions the need for promoting high- 
way safety. There is scarcely a single person 
in this country who has not suffered the 

tragic .consequence of having a relative or friend 
either killed or maimed in a highway accident. The 
accelerated toll of traffic accidents in the post- 
war pr riod has brought this problem home to all 
ol us. 

While the overshadowing and momentous world 
problems may await solution by centralized blocs, 
our most pressing domestic problems cry out for 
solution by local self-government. 

In this day of imperatives none is so pressing and 
so challenging to the states as that of providing for 
highway safety. If the states fail their manifest duty 
to exercise police power for the protection of the 
people, then the federal government is certain to 
encroach further upon the rights of the states. 

Our people are entitled to government which is 
immediately responsive to their needs and desires. 
Although many reasons may be given for the rapid 
trend toward centralized government in this coun- 
blink the fact that some of the re- 
sponsibility must rest upon the state governments 


try we cannot 


and their failure to serve their citizens adequately 
in times of stress. I cannot somehow envision a fed- 
eral system which could effectively police the high- 
ways and develop traffic safety. But federal control 
is not merely a possibility, it is a tangible threat. 

A distinguished Congressman from our host state 
of Utah has given us a warning. The Honorable 
J. W. Robinson, Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Roads, had this to say to the American Road 
Builders Association last vear: 
There is an immediate and a long-range job to do in 
bringing down this wasteful, inhuman loss through death 
and injury. That job is a job for the states. 

If the states do not face this job fairly, honestly, and 
courageously‘and demonstrate conclusively that they can 
cope with it, then I regret to say there is likelihood that 
the Federal feel itself duty bound to 
enact legislation aimed, at least, to protecting the lives 
and limbs of those who travel on interstate highways. In 
that event ) 


government may 


I am fearful, that in contrast to federal high 
way aid it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to work 
out regulations and controls ‘which would not in some 
Way Cause 


No one 


have 


infringement of state’s rights. 

But the states 
better than they have, that they 
can handle this most difhcult of problems. 


We have 


wants federal traffic regulation 


got to demonstrate 


a more recent warning from President 
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Harry S. Truman. Speaking to his second Highway 
Safety Conference on May 18th of this year, Presi- 
dent Truman had this to say: 

Last year I said there was no desire on the part of the 
Federal Government to encroach upon State jurisdictions 
in this field, but that the Congress would not stand idly 
by in the face of a grievous national accident toll. 

In the regulation of interstate commerce, in research 
and investigation, and in many other activities the Fed- 
eral Government has direct concern with the problem of 
highway safety. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, for example, 
provides for the development jointly with the states of 
modern traffic arteries, both rural and urban, which will 
incorporate maximum safety into their design and con- 
struction. Improvements of this kind in the highway 
plans will make permanent and substantial contribution 
to accident prevention. 

\ hint to the wise should be sufficient. 

The decision which rests upon the states is not so 
much that of how to promote traffic safety but of 
when. Methods for traffic safety have long since 
passed the blueprint stage. There are proven meth- 
ods of developing greater traffic safety through legis- 
lation, law enforcement, engineering, and education. 
These methods have been tried and proven. 


Action Needed 


The chief need is for action which will put these 
methods into effect. We have found in Texas that it 
was necessary to expand the various measures for 
safety and to revitalize the entire program. 

It is apparent fiom your reports to the President's 
Highway Safety Conference that many of the states, 
like Texas, have been at work on a sound and fun- 
damental program of traffic control. 

The record of lives saved by the organized traffic 
safety movement in Texas seems convincing evi- 
dence that we are not viewing the problem of traffic 
accidents with unfurnished minds. In 1937, the mile- 
age death rate was 14.6 deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles. By 1946, that rate had been reduced 
by 35 per cent to 9.5 deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles. For the first five months of this year, the 7.6 
rate is further evidence that we are on the right road 
to a safer Texas. 

The saving in human lives for the period 1938-46 
amounted to 6,488 lives which otherwise would have 
been lost had the death rate of 1937 continued 
through these years. The economic saving to Texas 
for this period amounted to $74,612,000. 
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Organized Traffic Control Program in Texas 

This saving of life and property didn’t just 
happen in Texas. It has been the direct result of the 
organized traffic control program conducted by state, 
county, and municipal agencies of government and 
supported by state and civic organizations repre- 
sented in the Texas Safety Association. 

Two basic policies have governed the action 
program of this movement: 

1. That primary responsibility for accident re- 
duction rested with state, county, and municipal 
agencies of government which were charged by law 
with the responsibility for education, engineering, 
and enforcement. 

2. That official assumption of such “operating 
responsibility” would be undertaken only to the 
degree demanded by an aroused and informed 
public opinion. 

Let me suggest here that nothing can do so much 
to help along the cause of safety as an alert and vig 
ilant State Safety Association. The Texas Safety 
Association, a group of public spirited citizens, has 
been of invaluable aid to the various state agencies 
in the development of the safety program. This 
association is doing a great job for our state. 

If vou do not have a wide-awake, well organized 
safety association in your state, let me suggest that 
you get one organized. Such an association can 
supplement and complement the work of the various 
state agencies in numerous ways. 

A few years ago it was argued that the people 
would not stand for the strict regulations and close 
policing necessary to reduce highway accidents; that 
construction of safer highways was too costly. From 
my own observation and experience, I maintain that 
the people are ready to accept reasonable regu- 
lations and expenditures which will result in safe1 
highways. The public response to our program fot 
highway safety has been one of the most gratifying 
experiences of my brief administration. 

And as you have heard, Texans are a pretty in 
dependent and individualistic people. Their in 
stinct for liberty is highly developed. Nonetheless, 
we were able to obtain general support for a rathe1 
sweeping highway safety program. 


Uniform Traffic Code 

The Fiftieth Texas legislature enacted the Uni- 
form Traffic Code. The strength of the Texas High- 
way Patrol was increased by 200 men. The budget 
for the highway patrol was almost doubled for the 
next biennium. Increased appropriations were made 
for the administration and enforcement of the State 
Driver License Law. 

The legislature appropriated funds for the estab- 
lishment of a Director of Safety Education under the 
State Department of Education. Incidentally, some 


400 Texas high schools now teach driver education 
courses to more than 40,000 students each year. This 
program is to be greatly expanded. 

Our legislature also enacted a law which author- 
ized the State Board of Education to buy driver 
education textbooks. 

The Governor's efforts to obtain public support 
for the safety program have been given splendid 
cooperation by newspapers, radio stations, and 
numerous Civic organizations. 

We still have much to accomplish in the develop- 
ment of an adequate highway safety program for 
Texas, but we are confident that the state and local 
governments of Texas can meet the needs of the 
hour. 

For the states to fail a solution of the highway 
accident problem would be to fail humanity. To fail 
this duty would be to fail democracy. 

The stakes are high in highway safety. We're 
battling for human life. We're battling against the 
tragedy and sorrow that motor vehicle accidents 
bring into the lives of five or six million people each 
year. And we're fighting needless economic waste. 
Phe accident bill for the nation has risen to $1,500,- 


000,000 VCal ly. 


New and Adequate Highways Needed 

Vehicle mileage in 1947 will set a new record and 
most of it will be driven on inadequate and obsolete 
highways. Increasing highway travel adds to ow 
problem of highway safety since road mileage and 
fatalities climb together. In our ever-widening war 
against death on the highway, the modernization of 
our highway system offers one of our greatest oppor- 
tunities to cut the accident toll. 

Our roads have always lagged behind the vehicle. 
Not until 1920 did road building really get under 
way. We had 9,000,000 cars on the highways then. 
The volume of traffic multiplied six times between 
1920 and 1940, and motor vehicles increased almost 
four times in number. 

Ever-increasing high-speed traffic had made much 
of our highway system obsolete before the war. 
Deficiencies piled up during the war years. Shortages 
of equipment, materials, and high costs have re- 
tarded the gigantic overhauling of our roads and 
streets so long overdue. This delay will be reflected 
in multiplied hazards for the car traveling public 
five or ten years hence when traffic congestion 
reaches new peaks. 

Some 27,000 miles of federal-aid highways and 
60,000 to 80,000 miles of roads maintained by the 
states need rebuilding to safer standards. We have 
14,000 miles of two-lane highways that are carrying 
four-lane trafhc. Inadequate and congested roads and 
streets with hazards in every mile take their toll in 
human life. 

(Continued on Page 231) 
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Resolutions Adopted By the Governors’ 
Conference 


PHirRtTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING, SALT LAKE Ciry, UTAn, JuLty 16, 1947 


HE following resolutions, adopted at the 39th Annual Meeting of the Governors’ Conference, were sub- 
mitted to the Conference by the Resolutions Committee headed by Governor Lester C. Hunt of Wyoming, and 
including Governor Benjamin T. Laney, Arkansas; Governor Earl Warren, California; Governor William 


Lee hnous, 
M. Dale ; 


Colorado; Governor Ralph F. 


New Hampshire; 


Foreign Policy 
Revolution, that controversial era when 
the 


as the 
the ol 
the inspiration that gave us our federal constitution, and 


As EARLY 
citizens thirteen states fought for and found 
oul 
the 
people of the United States have supported certain in 


thereafter, in peace and during great wars, when 


citizens fought that men and nations might be free, 


alienable rights and privileges and accepted the accom 


panying obligations 
The 


human 


American republic stands today as the bulwark of 
the ol 


largely depe ndent upon the solidarity of the citizens of 


freedom, and strength this bulwark is 


our sovereign states, particularly in their relations with 


foreign countries. The foreign policy of this country is 
intimately related to the support of our historic liberties. 
the 


t! 


Governors’ Conference hereby asserts 


the 


THEREFORE 


its conviction at foreign policy of this country 
transcends in importance all partisan, personal, or politi 


all 


the 


cal considerations and should be at times an Ameri 


can foreign policy, representative of best in America 


ind representing the United States to the nations of the 


world as a country that seeks peace and is united in its 


determination to protect the inalienable rights and 
privileges that our citizens now enjoy. 

Tax and Fiscal Policy 

Tue Governors’ CONFERENCE reafhirms its conviction 


that there is great need for the gradual elimination of 
tax competition between federal and state governments, 
insofar as practicable and consistent with the necessary 
fiscal requirements of the respective governments. In view 
of the complexity of the problem and the desirability of 


ol 
the 


and study this most im 


that 


an authoritative continuing 


portant matter vitally concerns welfare and 


sovereignty of our states, the Special Committee on ‘Tax 


and Fiscal Policy of the Governors’ Conference is hereby 


continued and authorized and directed to further de 


velop proposals for tax coordination between federal 


and state governinents in cooperation with appropriate 


federal authorities. 


Lhe Senate Finance Committee and House Ways and 
Means Committee of the United States Congress are 
requested to continue or reconstitute their respective 


subcommittees to work in cooperation with the Gove 


nors’ Conference, prior to the next session of Congress, 


toward coordination of policy and administration in 


federal and state tax structures. 
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Gates, Indiana; Governor Frank Carlson, Kansas; Governor Charles 
Governor Alfred E.. Driscoll, New Jersey; Governor Herbert B. Maw, Utah. 


For several decades the federal government and states 
have entered into cooperative programs for the promo- 
tion and development of highways, agriculture, public 
health and welfare, vocational education and social se- 
curity. New programs which involve federal grants-in-aid, 
are proposed from time to time, and since these pro- 
grams restrict and curtail local autonomy, we recom- 
mend that the Special Committee on Tax and Fiscal 
Policy be authorized and requested to include this prob- 
lem in their study of tax and fiscal policy. 

Copies of this resolution shall be transmitted by the 
Chairman of the Conference to the respective chairmen 
of the Congressional Committees concerned. 


Federal Grants-In-Aid 


AvTHouGH federal legislation governing the conditions 
under which grants to states shall be made is usually 
sufficiently specific and concise, the rules and regulations 
promulgated thereunder are often lengthy, confusing, 
and conflicting. It is primarily through the writing of 
rules and regulations by the federal agencies that total 
authority and supervision are retained by the federal 
government. 

Ihe Governors’ Conference therefore urges that fed- 
eral-aid legislation require federal administrative agen- 
cies to confer with and secure approval from the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Conference in the 
preparation of rules and regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of federal grants to the states. 


Airport Development 

He Governors’ CONFERENCE has repeatedly urged that 
federal grants-in-aid for airport construction be ex- 
pended in the states only upon receiving the approval 
of state aviation agencies, such agencies having been 
established by all the states to foster the development of 
aviation and airports. 

Ihe states have been so concerned with the presently 
constituted Federal Airport Act, which permits direct 
federal grants to thousands of political subdivisions, 
that approximately half of the state legislatures have re- 
cently taken action requiring that federal grants for local 
airport projects be channeled through state aviation 
agencies. 

Chere are now pending in the Congress of the United 
States S. 1038 and H.R. 4165, which measures would re- 
quire federal agencies administering airport construction 
grants to work with and through the states. 
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THererore, the Governors’ Conference hereby urges the 
Congress of the United States to take immediate and 
favorable action on the pending measures to provide for 
state participation in the federal-aid airport program in 
accordance with the long established, successfully op- 
erated pattern of federal-state-local cooperation: and 

Br IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Governors’ Conference 
reafirms its previous statements urging the states to take 
appropriate action to insure that their state aviation 
agencies will be adequately empowered to participate in 
the federal-aid airport program. 


Tidelands 


Since the founding of our nation, the states have exer- 
cised sovereignty over the tidelands, the submerged lands, 
including the soil under navigable inland waters and 
soils under all navigable waters within their territorial 
jurisdiction, whether inland or not. 

Under the common law and civil law, the states’ sover 
eignty and authority over and title to said lands has been 
long acknowledged, affirmed, and respected by the fed 
eral government whose only powers were expressly dele 
gated to it by the states at the time of the formation of 
our Government. 

The states did not delegate unto the federal govern 
ment authority or power over or title to said lands but 
retained same to and for the states. 

he recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, while not deciding the question of ownership of 
tidewater lands, casts a cloud on the states’ title to said 
lands and the oil and other minerals beneath. The de 
cision of the Supreme Court recognizes that the matter 
of ownership of tidewater lands is still a question for 
Congress to decide. 

Ihe title to the tidelands and submerged lands of the 
states is clouded by this decision and the language there- 
in is so broad as to be extendable to the soil under 
navigable inland waters and soils under the navigable 
waters within the territorial jurisdiction of the states, 
and even to other minerals or important elements on ot 
beneath the soil of the states. 

This cloud of uncertainty should be removed by Con 
gress acknowledging and reafirming ownership to the 
states; 

‘THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference hereby resolves 
that the Governors of the respective states unite in pro- 
posing and supporting enactment of suitable legislation 
at the next session of Congress for the purpose of ac 
knowledging and afhrming ownership of submerged 
lands and resources to the respective states in accord 
ance with the heretofore long-recognized constitutional 
rights of the states. 


Employment Security 


UNEMPLOYMENT compensation and employment service 
programs are administered by the various states, and a 
federal tax on employers is levied for the purpose of 
raising revenues for such administration, the revenues 
collected thereunder being allocated among the several 
states. 

To date such revenues collected by the federal govern- 
ment have exceeded the unemployment compensation 
and employment service administrative expenses by more 
than half a billion dollars. 


The federal government exercises supervision, direc. 
tion, and control of the functions of the various state 
unemployment compensation and employment service 
programs as a condition to the granting of federal funds 
for the payment of administrative expenses of these 
activities, even though such funds are raised for these 
specific purposes. 

THEREFORE, it is hereby resolved by the Governors’ 
Conference that federal supervision and control over the 
administration of state unemployment compensation and 
employment service programs are neither necessary nor 
economical and that the federal government should re. 
linquish such control to the states. 

It is further recommended that, until such is fully 
accomplished, the federal tax on employers, levied to 
cover the administrative expenses of state employment 
security programs, be substantially relinquished to the 
states, but that adjustments shall be made to protect 
those states which would thereby receive less revenue 
than is adequate to cover necessary administrative costs, 
Until such time as the federal tax on employers is relin- 
quished, this tax should in no event be greater than the 
actual amount necessary to administer unemployment 
compensation and employment service programs in the 
several states. 


Reclamation 


ORDERLY and sustained expansion of reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and power projects works to the benefit of all of 
the people. These projects are self-liquidating and wealth 
producing and, therefore, represent a successful invest- 
ment rather than a burden upon the taxpayers. 

The Western Governors’ Conference, representing the 
eleven western states, has gone on record urging the 
national Congress to restore cuts in reclamation, irriga- 
tion, and hydroelectric power appropriations, and a 
number of Governors have appeared belore Congres 
sional Committees in behalf of these projects. Con 
ferees of the United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives now have this matter belore them for con- 
sideration. 

THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference urges the Con- 
gress to appropriate adequate funds for the full scale 
development of these self-liquidating and wealth pro: 
ducing projects in the national interest. 


Flood Control 


THE ENORMOUS DAMAGE caused by recent floods has been 
a menace to the lives and property of our people and to 
the welfare of a whole world which is, at this critical 
time, dependent upon the crops of the United States for 
its daily sustenance. 

THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference urges the Con- 
gress to appropriate adequate funds for the development 
of flood control projects when approved by the respec- 
tive states. 


Highway Safety 


THE SEVERAL sTATEs and the federal government have 
undertaken national campaigns to reduce the appalling 
loss of life, untold suffering, and economic waste caused 
annually by motor vehicle accidents. 

The authority and responsibility of governmental 


action to reduce these tragic incidents of a motor age, 
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Resolutions Adopted By the Governors’ Conference 


and to promote highway safety, lie peculiarly within the 
province of the states. 

One of the significant causes of highway accidents has 
been found to be the confusion of motorists caused by 
differences in highway traffic regulations. 

Many states have adopted the Uniform Traffic Code, 
and further uniformity of highway traffic regulations can 
do much to promote highway safety. 

TuerEForE, the Governors’ Conference endorses the 
adoption by the several states of the Uniform Traffic 
Code, and hereby requests the Council of State Govern- 
ments to work with all the states in promoting the adop- 
tion of the Uniform Traffic Code; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Governors’ Confer- 
ence urges the adoption by the states of legislation re- 
quiring driver education in high schools as a necessary 
prerequisite for safety on the highways. 


Military Training 

BE IT RESOLVED by the Governors’ Conference at its 1947 
meeting in Salt Lake City that we favor the enactment of 
a Universal Basic Military Training Program utilizing 
the facilities of the National Guard to the greatest extent 
possible, as proposed by the President and now pending 
in the Congress; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this Resolution 
be transmitted to the President, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate. 


National Guard 


BE IT RESOLVED by the Governors’ Conference at its 
1947 meeting in Salt Lake City that we commend the 
many employers who are granting special leaves of ab- 
sence to their employees who are members of the Re- 
serve of the armed forces and of the National Guard, in 
order to enable these employees to maintain their re- 
serve status and to take part in National Guard train- 
ing, and we recommend that those employers who do not 
now follow this practice adopt it. 


Trade Barriers 


Since 1938 the Governors’ Conference and the Council 
of State Governments have been actively interested in the 
elimination and prevention of interstate trade barriers 
of any type or kind, and outstanding progress has been 
made. 

The Governors’ Conference therefore urges that all the 
states be constantly on guard against proposals which 
tend to create interstate trade barriers, and requests the 
Council of State Governments to devote its continuing at- 
tention to the promotion of programs that will eliminate 
and prevent such interstate trade barriers. 


Statehood for Alaska 


THe peopie of Alaska have at the ballot box expressed 
their desire to achieve statehood. Alaska is one of the 
two incorporated territories of the United States for 
which statehood, following American tradition and prec- 
edent, is clearly indicated as their destiny. Alaska has 
been under the American flag for eighty years and has 
therefore undergone a period of preparation and tute- 
lage far longer than that of most territories, before they 
achieved statehood. The expressed wish of our own 
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fellow-citizens of Alaska is merely for the fulfillment of 
the moderate, understandable, traditional, and legiti- 
mate aspiration to achieve full equality and respon- 
sibility in the family of states and for self-government 
according to the established American pattern. 
‘THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference hereby expresses 
its sympathy with the recorded desire for statehood of the 
people of Alaska, and endorses the passage of suitable 
legislation by the Congress to achieve that end. 


Statehood for Hawaii 


THE PEOPLE of Hawaii have at the ballot box expressed 
their desire to achieve statehood. Hawaii is one of the 
two incorporated territories of the United States for 
which statehood, following American tradition and prec- 
edent, is clearly indicated as their destiny. Hawaii has 
been under the American flag for forty-nine years and 
has therefore undergone a period of preparation and 
tutelage far longer than that of most territories, before 
they achieved statehood. The expressed wish of our own 
fellow-citizens of Hawaii is merely for the fulfillment of 
the moderate, understandable, traditional, and legitimate 
aspiration to achieve full equality and responsibility in 
the family of states and for self-government according to 
the established American pattern. 

THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference hereby expresses 
its sympathy with the recorded desire for statehood of 
the people of Hawaii, and endorses the passage of suit- 
able legislation by the Congress to achieve that end. 


State Administrative Organization 


THE EXISTENCE of a democratic federal system of govern- 
ment is dependent upon responsible, efficient, and effec- 
tive government in the states. 

State government can operate effectively only through 
responsible and efficient administrative machinery. 

THEREFORE, the Governors’ Conference hereby re- 
quests the Council of State Governments to make a com- 
prehensive survey and investigation of the over-all or- 
ganization and administration of state government, in- 
cluding the organization and operation of the Governor's 
office, operation of state departments and agencies, budg- 
et administration, personnel administration, planning 
and development, interim commissions, and relationships 
between the executive and legislative branches; and to 
recommend to the Governors a program for strengthen- 
ing and improving the over-all organization and adminis- 
tration of state government. 


Appreciation 


THE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Governors’ 
Conference expresses its greatest appreciation to the 
state of Utah and to the people thereof for the hospitality 
which has been so generously bestowed upon the Gover- 
nors of the several states and their parties, and for the 
innumerable services which have made this Conference 
outstanding. The Governors’ Conference is particularly 
indebted to Governor and Mrs. Maw, to President 
George Albert Smith and the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, to the Utah Centennial Commission, 
and to the many committees and organizations that have 
given so freely and graciously of their time and energy 
in providing for the pleasure of their visitors. 
(Continued on Page 231) 
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Governors Meet at Salt Lake City 


HE THIRTY-NINTH Annual Meeting of the Gov- 

ernors’ Conference was held at Salt Lake City, 

July 13-16. The presence of the chief execu- 
tives of forty-three states, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, made this meeting the best attended 
of any in the history of the Governors’ Conference. 
On Sunday evening, preceding the formal conven- 
ing of the Conference, the governors and their pai 
ties toured Temple Square and attended a concert 
in the Tabernacle of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. The concert featured the Taber- 
nacle Choir and organ with Miss Helen Traubel as 
guest soloist. This was followed by an informal 
reception and buffet supper at the Governor’s Man- 
sion, where the visiting governors were welcomed 
by Governor and Mrs. Maw. 


Opening Session 

The Thirty-ninth Annual Meeting was tormally 
opened at the Hotel Utah on Monday morning with 
Governor Millard Caldwell, Chairman of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, presiding. Governor Herbert B. 
Maw welcomed the governors to Utah, which is this 
year celebrating the centennial of its settlement 
by the Mormon pioneers. Pointing out that the 
pioneers of the west did not expect something for 
nothing, Governor Maw said, 
ment was every person’s business and the conduct 


Io them, govern 


of government everyone's concern. The county seat 
was the place where decisions were made. The dig- 
nity of local rule was emphasized. As we today 
adjust our economy from one of war to one of peace, 
let us remember that this nation was made strong 
not because of a few leaders, but because of the 
willingness of every man and woman to do his part 
in the democratic system of government set up by 
the Constitution. Let Congress have confidence in 
the states, and the states have confidence in local 
units so that what is done might be tempered by the 
public will, and we need have little fear for the 
future of our country.” 

In the opening statement of the Chairman 
(page 207), Governor Caldwell reviewed the many 
problems which have faced the governors and the 
states in the past year. 


The States’ Job 

Governor Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio outlined 
a program through which the states can best meet 
their responsibilities. (See page 215.) 


Highway Safety 

Governor Jester of Texas discussed “Safety and 
the States’ Responsibility” in his address before the 
Conference. (See page 221.) 
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Housing 

Governor Ernest W. Gibson of Vermont gave his 
views on the veterans’ housing problem in_ the 
concluding address of Monday morning's session, 
Asserting that the greatest single problem in the 
field of housing is its high cost, Governor Gibson 
said that local action should be taken to focus pub- 
lic opinion on this situation. 

“But to aid in providing prompt low-cost housing 
for deserving citizens, it may be temporarily neces- 
sary to provide both federal and state subsidies to 
stimulate building cooperative ventures under local 
leadership, enthusiastically aided by state leader- 
ship, to assure more and better families in this 
great country of ours,” he said. 


Water Resources 


Governor Ben Laney of Arkansas presided over a 
luncheon on Monday at which the governors were 
the guests of the Republican State Committee. 
Governor Duff of Pennsylvania (page 219) warned 
of the problem of water pollution and the danger 
of permitting contamination of underground water 
supplies to continue unchecked. “There must be 
a nation-wide coordinated program to curb this 
danger to our health and security,” he said. 


Public Lands 


Governor William Lee Knous of Colorado called 
for the development of a definite land _ policy 
through a joint conference of federal and state 
officials in his address on “The Use of Public 
Lands” (page 209). 

Until such policy is developed, the Governor 
said, the users of the public domain should be 
accorded the greatest security possible in their 
operations; and changes in or the curtailment of 
use of the public domain should not be ordered by 
any of the various federal agencies without due 
opportunity for the users to be heard. 


Tax and Fiscal Policy 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York pre- 
sided over a round-table session Monday afternoon 
on tax and fiscal policy. In opening the discussion, 
Governor Dewey noted that the national govern- 
ment has preempted certain sources of revenue 
which could be more properly administered by 
cities, counties, or states. 

Governor Driscoll of New Jersey observed that 
while ultimate segregation of certain tax fields 
between the national government and the states 
may be hoped for, a more realistic immediate objec- 
tive is required. 
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“What we need,” he said, “and the most that we 
might plan to achieve, is not complete separation of 
tax fields, but rather coordination of policy and 
administration within the present tax structure.” 

Governor Hildreth of Maine emphasized the fact 
that during the war years all states cooperated in 
every respect to enable the federal government to 
carry on an all-out war effort. With the war over, 
he said, the federal government should abandon 
some of the tax fields most suitable for the states 
so that the states can meet the demands for govern- 
mental services which were deferred during the war. 

Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas pointed out 
the tremendous growth in recent years of the federal 
erant-in-aid system and proposed that the states 
should insist with respect to future grants-in-aid 
that federal funds be made available only to those 
states where it is demonstrated that resources do 
not exist for necessary minimum public services. 
He added that funds should be made available to 
these states only to the extent necessary to enable 
them to provide services in accordance with a mini- 
mum national standard. 


State Dinner 

Governor Caldwell presided at the annual state 
dinner on Monday night. Following the introduc- 
tion of governors by Governor Maw, Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall made the principal 
address of the evening. 

“There is no blinking the fact that this country 
now stands at a turning point in its relations to 
its traditional friends among the nations of the old 
world,” he said. “Either it must finish the task of 
assisting these countries to adjust themselves to the 
changed demands of a new age, or it must reconcile 
itself to seeing them move in directions which are 
consistent neither with their own traditions nor 
with those of this country.” 

“In this latter case,” General Marshall said, “the 
United States would be faced with a radical altera- 
tion of its own position in the world.” Following 
the state dinner, General Marshall met with the 
governors in an executive session at which he gave 
a candid, off-the-record account of the problems 
now facing America in international affairs. 


Education 


General agreement as to the role education should 
play in shielding America from “foreign ideologies” 
was voiced by the governors at the round-table ses- 
sion on education Tuesday morning. Governor 
Clarence W. Meadows of West Virginia presided. 
Following the comments of Governor Sigler. of 
Michigan on the influence of “Foreign-front” stu- 
dent organizations, the governors discussed the 
implications of federal as well as state and local 
financial support of the public school system. 


Labor 


The governors were the guest of the Rotary Club 
at Tuesday’s luncheon. Governor Dwight H. Green 
of Illinois presided during the addresses of Gov- 
ernor Youngdahl of Minnesota and Governor Thur- 
mond of South Carolina. 

Speaking on labor legislation and its administra- 
tion (page 212), Governor Youngdahl said, “We 
must avoid the notion, both in our state governments 
and in the national government, that legislation 
is a panacea for all of our labor-management 
troubles.” 


National Defense 


Governor Thurmond stressed the importance of 
national preparedness in his address. “The recent 
trend of world events forces us to reexamine our 
state of preparedness,” he said. “Seldom in our his- 
tory has it been adequate and now we find our- 
selves, only a few months after the end of a miracu- 
lously victorious war, again in a state of unpre- 
paredness.” 

Governor Thurmond said that in regaining our 
state of preparedness we will be making a contri- 
bution to peace. “We must approach this problem 
not as Democrats or Republicans—but as Americans. 
Patriotism, not politics, must be the motivating 
force by which we again attain national prepared- 
ness,” he said. 

The Governor called for legislation that would 
permit total mobilization upon the declaration of 
a state of national emergency or state of war. He 
asked also that unification of our armed forces be 
effected, that universal military training be adopted, 
and that other measures necessary to keep the 
nation in a state of military preparedness be taken 
promptly. 


Wednesday Sessions 


A round table on organization and administra- 
tion of state government opened Wednesday's ses- 
sions. Governor Earl Warren of California presided 
over the discussion which centered on problems 
relating to the executive office of the governor. 

At luncheon, the governors were the guests of 
the Democratic State Committee. Governor Cherry 
of North Carolina presided during addresses of 
Governor Roy J. Turner of Oklahoma and Gov- 
ernor George T. Mickelson of South Dakota. 

Speaking on government subsidies and controls 
for agriculture, Governor Turner noted that as long 
as there were governmental subsidies for agriculture 
there would be governmental controls. Tempo- 
rarily, at least, he said, some degree of price support 
is desirable. 

“T feel confident that I voice the general senti- 
ment when I say that I look forward to the day 
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when agriculture need not seek its security in gov- 
ernment interventions. We can all agree that we 
favor freedom from controls.” he added. 

“The firmest foundation on which agriculture can 
build its prosperity and future progress is a world 
at peace—a world and national economy, which is 
vigorous, healthy, and free.” 

“But until we reach that goal, we must, in good 
conscience, and even for our self-interest, provide 
our farmers with whatever measures of security are 
required for their well being.” 

The growing significance of the tourist business 
was discussed by Governor Mickelson. “Because the 
tourist trade is a great American industry, I believe 
it is the right of all our citizens to see that ou 
contact with the vacationing guest is handled in such 
a manner that it will continue to be wholesome 
and profitable,” he said. 

“We as governors of our respective states are 
anxious to see that every visitor who comes to us 
goes home a salesman for what we have to offer. . . . 
In some instances the thing we call commercialism 
has crept into our tourist business. It expresses 
itself in trying to get all the traffic will bear. We 
hope to develop a more professional attitude. Pro- 
fessionalism treats the guest in such a way that he 
desires to return. It anticipates his wants and gives 
of itself so that the guest may receive complete 
enjoyment from his visit. There is no substitute for 
genuine hospitality. Grandeur of scenery or perfec- 
tion of accommodations must take second place 
when compared with the lasting impression created 
by friendly and sincere hosts.” 


Business Session 

At the final meeting, Wednesday afternoon, the 
Conference went into executive business session. 
The Resolutions Committee, of which Governor 
Lester Hunt of Wyoming was chairman, submitted 
a number of resolutions for consideration by the 
Conference. The complete text of these resolutions 
as adopted will be found on page 225. 

Selection was then made of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Governors’ Conference for 1947-48 as 
follows: Governor William Lee Knous, Colorado; 
Governor Millard F. Caldwell, Florida; Governor 
Ralph F. Gates, Indiana; Governor Frank Carlson, 
Kansas; Governor Horace Hildreth, Maine; Gov- 
ernor Phil M. Donnelly, Missouri; Governor Earl 
Snell, Oregon; Governor J. Strom Thurmond, South 
Carolina; and Governor Mon C. Wallgren, Wash- 
ington. Following a brief session of the new Execu- 
tive Committee, Governor Horace Hildreth was 
named as Chairman for the coming year. 

Following the official ending of the Conference, 
many of the governors stayed over to enjoy an 
extensive automobile trip through northern Utah. 
The tour included a luncheon at Aspen Grove in 


the Wasatch National Forest, inspection of the larg. 
est open-face copper mine in the world at Bingham, 
and a swim in Great Salt Lake, followed by an 
old-fashioned barbecue in the evening. 


Effective Use of Water Resources 
(Continued from Page 220) 


of national industrial supremacy would suggest that 
they be shut down so that everyone could go fishing, 
But every thoughtful person now has come to realize 
that as a nation we have been shamefully wasteful 
and prodigal of all our natural material resources, 
not the least of which has been our marvelous heri- 
tage of magnificent water supply. 

It is impossible to overemphasize the necessity of 
this being the accepted time to do something aggres- 
sively about this all-important problem. It has al- 
ready been neglected far longer than the seriousness 
of the situation warrants. 

In some quarters, the criticism will be made that 
the concern herein expressed is unwarranted or 
overstated. Any serious examination of the facts im- 
mediately dispels that criticism. 

The kind of a forward-looking program that is 
vitally necessary to correct the evils of this situation 
will cost money. It will cost the states money. It will 
It will cost mines and mills 
money. It will cost municipalities money. But it is 


cost industry money. 


money that must be expended. 


Nation-wide Coordinated Program Necessary 


There must be a nation-wide coordinated pro- 
gram to curb this danger to our health and security. 
Undoubtedly the federal government should join 
with the states in charting a course to remedy this 
threat to our well-being. 

Primarily the elimination of these wastes Is a re- 
sponsibility of the localities where they occur. In 
view of the fact that many of our principal rivers 
are interstate in character, there arises the problem 
of compacts between states and the necessity of coor- 
dination of the over-all program in the interstate 
relations by the federal government. 

The joint interest of all governmental agencies 
and levels is necessary to effect a complete solution. 
It ought to be the immediate concern of all parties 
to assume respective shares of responsibility for do- 
ing something about the situation and doing it now. 

No better opportunity is afforded for the begin- 
ning of a nation-wide scale of the kind of program 
necessary to correct these evils than at this confer 
ence of the Governors. 

Such a program, when developed, will unques- 
tionably result in the most effective use of our water 
resources. 
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Resolutions Adopted By 


the Governors’ Conference 
(Continued from Page 227) 


We wish to thank the entire staffs of the Hotel Utah 
and the New America Motor Lodge for the commodious 
and altogether delightful housing accommodations which 
have so added to our comfort. 

Che Conference also expresses its appreciation to the 
representative s of the press for their accurate and pains- 
taking work, and to the radio and telegraph officials and 
operators who handled the public reporting of the 


Conterence. 

For the fine leadership and the commendable dili- 
vence of members of the Executive Committee, the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference wishes to express its most sincere 
eratitude. To Governor Caldwell, Chairman of the 
Governors’ Conference, for the immense amount of labor 
he has devoted to his work and for the charm and grace 
with which he has presided over these deliberations, the 
Governors’ Conference expresses its cordial appreciation 
and warm admiration. 

To the Secretary of State, Honorable George C. 
Marshall, we express our faith and confidence and our 
deep appreciation for his inspiring address to the 


Conlerence. 


Safety and the States’ 
Responsibility 


(Continued from Page 222 


In our long-range planning for accident pre 
vention, modern highway design is a lasting con- 
tribution that will save thousands of lives. Roads 
with safety built in cost more, but no investment 
will pay greater returns as an accident preventive. 
With an estimated 50,000,000 vehicles to be on out 
highways within a few years, building as much safety 
into our strects and highways as possible becomes a 
necessity. 

Modern cnginecring design includes elimination 
of dangerous road intersections and highway-rail- 
road grade crossings, wider highways, better sight 
distances, safer curves, divided traffic lanes, con- 
trolled exits and entrances on heavily traveled 
roads, and the exclusion of pedestrians. 

Our heavily traveled main highways with cross 
trafic and uncontrolled exits and entrances take a 
huge annual death toll. Safety demands that they 
give way to controlled access express highways with 
sufficient traffic capacity and freedom from con- 
gestion. 

Accident records on such highways in California, 
Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey prove that 


improved highway design contributes large gains in 
highway safety. 

On Merritt Parkway in Connecticut, a four-lane 
divided highway with controlled exits and entrances 
and no cross traffic, only 3.5 fatalities per 100,000,000 
miles of travel occurred as compared with the recent 
national average of 12 for the same amount of 
travel. “Before and after” studies on heavily traveled 
roads in New Jersey show that accidents can be cut 
76 per cent by modern road design. 

Safety cannot be built into our roads overnight. 
Highway modernization must go forward contin- 
uously in each state, with each setting up a definite 
program for elimination of hazards on existing high- 
ways. New adequately designed highways must re- 
place outmoded ones. The goal of maximum built- 
in safety can be met only through a long range pro- 
gram of construction based upon the proper stand- 
ards for each class of road. 

As maximum safety is built into our highways, 
education and enforcement can be simplified and 
made more effective. 


Interstate Cooperation in Highway Safety 


The essence of American democracy has always 
been, and always will be,®local self-government. If 
the federal government is forced to take control of 
highway traffic because of the paralysis or inertia of 
state and local government, then democracy will 
have suffered its greatest reverse in the history of our 
land. We hear much talk now about making democ- 
racy work. Democracy cannot work when govern- 
ment is removed beyond the close observation and 
control of the people. When government becomes so 
big and so distant that it is not immediately respon- 
sive to the needs and wishes of the people, that 
government ceases to govern by consent. Citizens 
should not have to look much beyond their daily 
horizons in order to find responsive agencies which 
will protect life and property. 

If there are traffic regulatory problems which go 
beyond the boundaries of any state, they can be 
solved by interstate cooperation. Regional problems 
can be met by agreement among the states con- 
cerned. 

The Interstate Oil Compact between the oil pro- 
ducing states of the nation is a splendid example 
of interstate cooperation. This compact and the 
operations of the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion have eliminated any need whatsoever for feder- 
al regulation of the oil industry. But it is local 
application of law enforcement, safety engineer- 
ing, and safety education which must do the main 
job. 

The state must perform its duty or abdicate the 
last vestige of its rights to centralized bureaucracy. 

We must not fail humanity. We must not fail the 
proud and independent traditions of our states! 
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Washington Report 


Highlights of the 80th Congress, 
First Session 


INsTEAD of adjourning sine die, the first session of the 
80th Congress ended on July 27 by adjourning until 
January 2, 1948, unless called back earlier by Congres- 
sional leaders (had the adjournment been sine die, only 
the President could call a special session). However, no 
interim session is contemplated. All pending legislation 
will carry over into next year. 

Aviation—S.1038 (Brewster) requiring the channeling 
of federal grants for airport construction through state 
aviation agencies was reported favorably by a unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. The bill 
was not taken up by the Senate prior to adjournment. 
A companion bill, H.R.4165, was introduced July 11, 
by Representative Evan Howell. 

A sum of $32,500,000 was appropriated for federal-aid 
airport grants during fiscal 1948 (H.R.3311). About twice 
this amount had been requested. 

Education—S.472, to proyide grants-in-aid for a mini 
mum school program for” elementary and secondary 
education throughout the nation was reported favorably 
on July 3, but was not considered by the Senate. A 
House subcommittee has approved a similar bill (H.R.- 
2953), but the full committee decided to postpone action 
until it could make formal inquiries of the governors of 
the states regarding the need for, and desirability of, 
such legislation. $.48, to provide grants to each state for 
library demonstrations, was reported favorably to the 
Senate on July 18. 

Health—The Surgeon-General was authorized to enter 
into contractual obligations not to exceed $75,000,000 
for grants for hospital construction in fiscal 1948 (Public 
Law 165). 

Housing—Public Law 85 authorized the appropriation 
of an additional $35,500,000 for the program of convert- 
ing war structures into temporary dwellings for veterans. 
Congress appropriated the full amount on July 24. 

§.866, the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill, providing for a 
long range housing program, was reported favorably on 
April 24 but was not considered by the Senate. 

Insurance—S.1508 (McCarran-Wiley) has become Pub- 
lic Law 298. It will give the states an additional six 
months in which to provide adequate state regulation of 
the insurance industry (July 1, instead of January 1, 
1948). At that time Congress will determine the need for 
federal legislation. 

Interstate Compacts—Congress gave its consent to pro- 
posed interstate compacts dealing with the conservation 
of oil and gas, a Pacific States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and a Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission. 

Public Works—H.R.1874 (Public Law 100) authorizes 
an extension of one year for obligating the unassigned 
federal-aid road funds remaining from last year’s appro- 
priation. 

School Lunch Pros 


6 


ram—H.R.3601, the Agriculture ap- 
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propriation bill, as finally sent to the White House pro- 
vided $65,000,000 for the school lunch program and ip 
cluded a provision permitting states to match federal 
funds by use of money derived from the sale of lunch tg 
school children. 

Social Security—H.R.3818 (Knutson) continuing §o 
cial Security tax at 1 per cent through 1949, increasing 
the rate to 1 and one half per cent in 1950, and tog 
per cent in 1952, and also continuing until June go, 
1950, the increased grants to states for assistance to the 
aged, the blind, and dependent children, has been sent 
to the White House for signature. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 which 
would have placed U.S.E.S. permanently in the Labor 
Department, rather than in the Federal Sec urity Agency 
was rejected by Congress. 

Taxes—A joint committee to plan the allocation of 
sources of revenue between federal and state govern- 
ment has held several meetings. The committee is com- 
posed of members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the Senate Finance Committee and several govy- 
ernors. 

The Ways and Means Committee has been holding 
extended hearings on the federal tax structure prepara- 
tory to a general revision of the internal revenue laws 
early next session. It has been agreed the proposed revi- 
sion will include a provision permitting married couples 
in non-community property states to divide their im 
come for federal tax purposes. Another proposal to be 
incorporated in a revision is H.R.4057 (Simpson) to ex- 
empt states from payment of excise tax on tires and 
tubes attached to motor vehicles. 

Hearings were held by the House Public Lands Com 
mittee on bills providing for the reimbursement of state 
and local governments for tax-loss on federal property 
holdings, but no further action was taken. 

Tidelands—On June 23, the Supreme Court, in the 
case of U.S. vy. California, ruled that the national gow 
ernment and not California owns the submerged land 
along the coast. In view of the fact that the decision ree 
ognized that the matter of ownership of tidewater lands 
is still a question for Congress to decide, renewed inter- 
est is being shown in the many resolutions that have 
been introduced for this purpose. A resolution urging 
Congressional action was adopted by the Governors 
Conference meeting on July 16, but no action was taken, 

Water Pollution—S.418 (Barkley-Taft) providing for 
water pollution control, including grants of $100,000,000 
a year to states, was passed by the Senate with three 
major changes. Federal interest-free second-lien loans for 
engineering work are authorized up to $12,000,000 annw 
ally instead of grants; federal enforcement of pollution 
abatement orders would be provided only after efforts 
by state authorities had been exhausted, and then only 
with state consent; and responsibility for administering 
federal laws would be placed under the Fede:al Works 
Administrator. 
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